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- the organization of this gentleman | activity, which belongs to both body 
there are several striking peculiari- | and mind. Another trait is his phys- 
ties. In the first place, he has marked | ical tenacity and endurance, which im- 
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presses with an emphatic power all that 
he does. He is not one of the mellow 
and pliant kind, but of that character 
which adapts surrounding conditions to 
his own will and purposes. The vine 
takes form according to the trellis or the 
tree to which it clings; the hammer 
compels the iron to take shape under its 
influence; the rasp and file affect the 
objects on which they act; and some 
characters are impressed upon life and 
its duties in such a manner as to shape 
everything to their purposes. 

This gentleman is a natural controller. 
Those excessively large perceptive organs 
which give such great length as well as 
such overhanging prominence to the 
forehead, contribute a great degree of 
judgment in relation to the quality, 
condition, and substance of things. 
That is the kind of development which 
gives off-hand practical sense, qualifying 
a man to be an inspector of lumber, 
leather, iron, cloth, land, and of any- 
thing which men deal in. He would 
have excelled also in physiology, natural 
history, natural philosophy, mechanics, 
or practical mathematics. Observe how 
full the head as it rises from the root 
of the nose to the hair. That central 
line is sharp, indicating great memory of 
facts, places, and things, and power of 
analysis, criticism, and discrimination. 
He also has first-rate judgment of humax 
nature, and though he probably never 
flatters and seldom uses bland and mel- 
low measures, he handles men as skill- 
fully as the pianist does the keys of his 
instrument. He knows what men can 
do; where to find them; how to call out 
their best traits and suppress their worst 
ones. 

The height of the head from the fore- 
head backward indicates large Benevo- 
lence—kindliness and broad liberality of 
view and feeling; strong veneration for 
greatness, goodness, eminence, and truth. 
The great height of the head from the 





opening of the ear shows Firmness in a 
very large degree; his will is not only 
his own law but a law unto others. A 
natural governor, his word is not dis- 
puted as to its truthfulness or sincerity. 
He is cautious without being timid. He 
is frank almogt to a fault; goes straight 
forward in his efforts; can be understood 
and read like a book; has few if any 
concealments. His conscience leads him 
to act without favor, except where pov- 
erty or weakness or ignorance needs to 
be favored. Then he is gentle and gen- 
erous; but strong, healthy men are ex- 
pected to do their duty promptly and 
thoroughly. His head is well developed 
back of the ears, showing a strong social 
disposition ; he is a natural friend ; men 
trust him, believe in him, for his heart as 
well as for his head. We much mistake 
if, while he is eminently a self-made man, 
he has not afforded the means for making 
many others—of opening their way to 
success and fortune. 

He understands boys; sees the man in 
them; knows how to awaken truth and 
develop it. We see the teacher in that 
head; we discern the power to get 
knowledge, the power to hold it, and the 
power to impart it, all three qualities in 
rare measure, 

Conspicuous among the names of the most 
enterprising of the New England manufac- 
turers for more than a quarter of a century 
stands that of Edward Harris. His woolen 
fabrics have for years claimed the attention 
of the American people because of their un- 
surpassed excellence; their popularity is 
evinced practically enough by the extent and 
number of the mills employed in their pro- 
duction. To him more than to any other 
American manufacturer of cassimeres is due 
the successful removal of the prestige once 
so prevalent against domestic cloths, and the 
resultant building up of a most important 
manufacturing interest. 

He deserves mention in our pages, not only 
on account of his great business enterprise, 
but also on account of his lofty character as 
aman, and the noble use to which he has 
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applied a large part of the profits of his 
business. 

He was born on the 3d of October, 1801, 
near Lime Rock, Rhode Island. His parents 
subsequently removed to Dutchess County, 
New York, where they remained unti! about 
the year 1818, when, actuated by the spirit 
for Western emigration which was at that 
time beginning to be felt, they removed to 
Ohio, and settled in Ashtabula County. His 
youth and early manhood, like that of most 
of the enterprising young men of his time, 
were spent in the routine duties of farm life, 
attendance at the district school, and in 
teaching. When twenty-two years of age he 
left Ohio and returned to Rhode Island, and 
there entered the counting-room of an uncle, 
William Harris, who was a manufacturer of 
cotton goods. A clerkship in a large mill 
being offered him, he left his uncle and en- 
tered upon its functions, and with so much 
success that in a comparatively short time he 
rose to the position of manager. 

At thirty years of age young Harris deter- 
mined to make a start in business for himself. 
Having saved upward of twenty-five hundred 
dollars from his earnings, which amount was 
increased by one thousand more received from 
his father, he secured the control of a small 
woolen mill, situated at Woonsocket, on the 
Blackstone River, and, in company with 
another, commenced the manufacture of that 
species of cloth known as satinet. Owing to 
a sudden and heavy decline in the price of 
wool soon after this venture, Mr. Harris lost 
the greater part of his capital; and seeing 
no immediate course to pursue for the re- 
trieval of his fortune, left his partner to 
manage the satinet factory, and returned to 
his former place as superintendent of the 
Albion Mill. The next year, however, a 
marked advance in the price of fabrics such 
as he manufactured put him on his feet, and 
laid the foundation of his princely fortune. 

In 1837 Mr. Harris dissolved his partner- 
ship relations, and continued his milling en- 
terprise alone. We are indebted to a co- 
temporary for the following details reting 
to his progressive operations, 

In 1836 he had erected a new stone mill, 
five stories high, which is known as Mill No. 
2, the original factory, or Mill No. 1, being 
still operated by him, and now contains two 





sets of machinery and thirteen looms. About 
this time he began to manufacture what are 
called merino cassimeres, but which were 
soon superseded by fancy cassimeres, first 
made in these mills in December, 1842. 

In 1844 another factory was built, and in 
the following year a fourth structure, of six 
stories, was erected. These four mills are 
known as the “Old Works,” and contain an 
equivalent of thirty-six sets of cards, one 
hundred and forty-six looms, fifty-four spin- 
ning-jacks, with eleven thousand spindles, 
about thirty gigs, ten shearing-machines, 
forty fulling-hammers, and produce an aver- 
age of twelve thousand yards of cassimeres 
each week. 

The continued expansion of his business 
demanded even further facilities in the way 
of the production of his fabrics; and respon- 
sive to the pressure Mr. Harris, in 1860, laid 
the foundations of the most extensive woolen 
mill known in the United States. This 
structure is of brick, five stories in height, 
and has an average width of sixty feet, with 
an average depth or length of over four 
hundred feet. Among its equipments are 
eight self-operating mules, of three hundred 
and thirty-six spindles each, which were im- 
perted from Europe, and thirty-five sets of 
forty-eight inch cards, one hundred and forty 
broad looms, equal to two hundred and 
eighty narrow, forty fulling-hammers, and 
other equivalent machinery. The motive 
power is supplied by a Corliss engine of one 
hundred and seventy-five horse-power, and 
an immense water-wheel twenty-eight feet 
wide and forty feet in diameter. 

In connection with this mill are a brick 
dye-house, a boiler and engine-house, and in 
the immediate vicinity is a foundry, a blind 
and sash factory, besides boarding-houses for 
the operatives, and forty tenement houses, 
Taken altogether, we regard this as one of 
the most extensive and interesting manu- 
facturing establishments in the world. 

The system pursued throughout the numer- 
ous departments of the works is most ad- 
mirable, securing the highest attainments in 
the grades of cloth produced. Every yard 
of fabric undergoes careful scrutiny, and 
nothing is allowed to go into the market 
which is in any respect defective. Five 
weeks are required for the conversion of raw 
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wool into cloth, and two or three more in 
reducing it to that finished condition in 
which it appears on the counter of the 
merchant. Upward of three hundred dif- 
ferent styles of woolen fabrics are manu- 
factured by Mr. Harris. 

His mode of conducting his business has 
always been distinguished for its peculiar 
adherence to the strictest line of honesty. 
He is so much above the usual influence of 
wealth that he has never hesitated to sacrifice 
his pecuniary interests whenever they con- 
flicted with his conscientious convictions of 
duty. A singular exhibition of self-confidence 
and individual responsibility was his requir- 
ing the commission merchant in New York 
who sold his goods to agree, in writing, to 
place all notes received for the sale of Harris’ 
goods in a separate package, and hold them 
as a special deposit, not to be used without 
his consent first obtained, under penalty of 
punishment in the State Prison. It is said 





that before the late war he refused credit of 
more than six months when others gave 
eight, and yet, when the rebellion commenced, 
and others declined all credits, he allowed a 
credit of three months. All of these posi- 
tions were taken on far-sighted and, as it 
proved, sound views of the commercial situ- 
ation. 

That he is not grasping and sordid in any 
sense is not only well shown in the conduct 
of his business affairs, and in the generous 
relations subsisting between himself and his 
employes, but also in his numerous acts of 
public benevolence. He erected and gave to 
the town of Woonsocket a handsome block 
of buildings for the establishment of a free 
library and lyceum. 

As a New Englander, he may be regarded 
in physique and mind a noble representative 
of that forceful propelling class of men 
whose genius underlies and substantially vin- 
dicates the elevation of American character. 


—_————$§§—————— 


“IT WOULDN’T BE A PHRENOLOGIST.”—WHY NOT? 





{7 HEN the writer entered the phre- 
nological field as a lecturer he was 
severely criticised by his brethren in the 
church for engaging in such a profession. 
Indeed, the day was appointed by the church 
to investigate the subject as a misdemeanor. 
But some of the brethren, disposed to “prove 
all things and hold fast that which is good,” 
proposed to have a course of lectures on the 
subject, to ascertain the nature, the drift, the 
tendency, and the morality, not to say relig- 
ious tendencies, of Phrenology ; and then, if 
necessary, proceed to the investigation of the 
propriety of a Christian man engaging in a 
profession at that time largely “spoken 
against.” The lectures were delivered, the 
minister himself as well as the whole con- 
gregation being present. All the public 
examinations were made by the lecturer 
blindfold, because he was acquainted with all 
his auditors Nothing further was heard of 
the inquisition, and most of those who in- 
terested themselves in the subject have since 
become cordial believers and firm supporters 
of Phrenology. 
Now, what relation does the study and 





practice of Phrenology—the belief in and 
support of it—bear to other vocations? 
What is the meaning of the word Phrenology ? 
Many persons do not stop to ascertain that 
the two Greek words—gpqv, phren, mind, 
and Aoyes, logos, discourse—of which this 
term is composed mean a discourse upon the 
mind. Phrenology teaches the nature, the 
tendency, and the proper training of every 
power of the mind; of every passion and 
propensity; of every sentiment, esthetical 
and religious. It isa system of mental phi- 
losophy. It grasps the intellect in all its 
varied powers. In short, the MAN, in his 
social, secular, animal, intellectual, and moral 
nature, is the topic of its investigation, the 
field of its labor. Who, then, shall call it 
unworthy? Who shall think it of less im- 
portance than any other? Indeed, rightly 
understood and properly treated, it need not 
bow its head in the presence of any of the 
other professions. 

The architect plans houses and bridges, 
and for this society needs and rewards him. 
The builder, with his adze, saw, and chisel, 
follows the architect, and produces in stone, 
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brick, wood, and iron the ideal of the archi- 
tect, and we have houses to dwell in and 
bridges to span our rivers. The machinist 
constructs the instruments of industry which 
do our work, and his machine weaves our 
cloth, hammers our iron, saws our timber and 
planes it, and draws our weighty trains over 
the iron track. But these blessings come to 
the body, and, indirectly only, minister to 
mind and soul; they are still outside the man 
himself. He that constructs the house builds 
the outer garment. He that constructs the 
coat and hat is still working at the outer 
garments. Such are ministrants of the body. 
The physician himself, called to aid in treat- 
ing the sick, treats the body, just as the 
tailor and the shoemaker minister also to the 
body, though the physician comes a little 
nearer home. But if the physician deals 
with the body in sickness, the grain producer, 
the miller, and the baker also minister to the 
body in health. All are servants of the body. 
The teacher trains the intellect, and the 
major part of his labor bears the same rela- 
tion to mind that the grindstone does to the 
axe, simply sharpens it for use. The province 
of the lawyer is to settle the quarrels and 
difficulties and to adjust the secular rights 
of men. All these are more or less external. 
The teacher’s duties are more intrinsic than 
those of the lawyer; still the lawyer’s proper 
duties are useful and indispensable. So are 
the teacher's and the physician’s. The min- 
ister of religion is acknowledged to rank 
among the first, or as the first among men, 
because his functions relate to this life and to 
the life to come—to the welfare of the soul 
as well asof the body. In fact, if the clergy, 
as a class, knew five times as much about the 
body as they now do, and would preach to 
their people the gospel of physiology, so 
that they might have sound minds in sound 
bodies, that they might be more successfully 
led in the path of righteousness and holiness, 
it would be better for the human race, 
Abstract theology is good,—-so is the roof to 
a house,—but it needs something to go with 
it to make it in the highest degree serviceable. 

What is the function of the PHRENoto- 
cist? What is the material on which he 
works? He must bea physiologist, and must 
know and teach that which the doctor 
knows, and ought to teach, but in far too 





many instances does not. He must study the 
intellect in all its phases, that he may guide 
people to the right use of the mind in the 
various directions of science, industry, and 
usefulness. He should appreciate the moral 
and the spiritual, and in the administration 
of his profession should know how to use 
these elements in a normal manner, so that if 
he does not preach theology per se, he can 
lead people quite up to the point where the- 
ology can be understood and accepted. But 
the true phrenologist is also a theologist, 
teaching men not only that which relates to 
the physical life but also to the spiritual life. 
All the social faculties which bring to us 
happiness and unhappiness, through which, 
indeed, both the smiles and tears of the world 
flow, come within the scope of phrenological 
investigation. Every passion and propensity, 
every hope and fear, every ray of light and 
joy, every flash of wit, every scintillation of 
sentiment, every aspiration for the good, the 
true, the beautiful, belongs to the sphere of 
phrenological investigation and instruction. 
Other professions are partial and fragmentary. 
Take the mathematician; he addresses him- 
self to three or four faculties only. Take the 
mechanician; he may be wise in the direc- 
tion of four or five faculties, and there his 
study practically ceases. The theologist has 
hitherto dealt mainly with the moral facul- 
ties. The teacher thinks he has finished his 
work when he has instructed the intellect; 
the physician, when his patient recovers his 
health; the lawyer, when he has adjusted 
our differences, or rectified the blunders and 
mistakes of ignorance and selfishness, regards 
his task asaccomplished. When the clothier 
or carpenter have clothed and sheltered the 
body, they congratulate themselves on re- 
ceipt of their compensation, and that they 
have fulfilled their duties. 

But the phrenologist has to do with facul- 
ties through which and toward which all 
these professions minister. As he deals with 
every faculty, and others have to do with a 
portion of them only, as every interest that 
belongs to the body, mind, and soul come 
under the administration of the phrenologist, 
if he be a true man, well instructed in all that 
belongs to his vocation, there is no one who 
should rank higher, because no one has so 
much to do with the weal and woe of men. 
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If any reader thinks Phrenology is a small 
profession, let him rectify his opinion from 
this hour. If weak or wicked men in the 
phrenological field have disgraced themselves 
and damaged the science and its application, 
it should not be the standard for judging all. 
One in twelve, perhaps, of phrenological 
teachers may have disgraced themselves and 
their subject, but the eleven should net be 
condemned for one Judas. Those who work 
in the phrenological cause, and those who 
contemplate entering it, if they will for a 
moment consider the importance of the sub- 





ject, the material with which they have to 
deal, viz., the bodies and souls, the intellect, 
the affection and the sentiment of humanity, 
that no other has so wide, so interesting, and 
so important a vocation, let him stand erect 
and be thankful for a field of effort second to 
none in importance, in value, and dignity. 
And let it be his privilege, as it is his duty, 
to faithfully work in that field, and by culture 
of head and of heart make himself worthy 
his high vocation, that it may be said of him 
at last, “ Well done, good and faithful ser- 


| vant! Enter thou into the joy of thy Lord!” 
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{Jhysiognomy, or Sign’ of arate 


Of the soul, the body form doth take, 
For soul is form, and doth the body make.—Spenser. 
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OBSERVATION AN ELEMENT OF SUCCESS. 
BY WM. M. THAYER. 


ELF-MADE men are generally keen ob- 
servers. They “study men, and not 
books,” as Patrick Henry did. Not that they 
neglect books and make no use of them; but 
books are not their chief aid to success. All 
the books in the world would not make them 
successful without observation and kindred qual- 
ities by which the nature, tendency, and rela- 
tion of things are known. Call it discrimina- 
tion, discernment, penetration, if you will, we 
mean all this by observation—these being but 
different modes of the same power. The Ara- 
bian tale of the dervise will illustrate our 
meaning precisely. 
A dervise was traveling through a desert 
alone, when two merchants met him. 
“You have lost a camel,” said he to the 
merchants. 
“ Indeed, we have,” they answered. 
“ Was he not blind in his right eye, and lame 
in his left leg ?” inquired the dervise. 
“ He was, certainly,” replied the merchants. 
“ Had he not lost a front tooth?” inquired 
the dervise still further. 
“He had,” rejoined the men, somewhat sur- 
prised. 
“ And was he not loaded with honey on one 
side and wheat on the other?” 
“Surely he was,” they answered, thinking 
they were about to recover the lost animal; 
“and since you have seen him so lately, and 





marked him so particularly, you can, in all 
probability, conduct us unto him.” 

“ My friends,” responded the dervise, “ I have 
never seen your camel, nor ever heard of him 
but from you.” 

“A pretty story, truly,” said the merchants; 
“ but where are the jewels which formed a part 
of his cargo?” 

“ T have neither seen your camel nor jewels,” 
repeated the dervise. 

By this time the suspicions of the merchants 
were aroused, and they seized the dervise, 
hurried him into court, and tried in vain to 
convict him of robbery. Failing in that, they 
had him arrested and tried as a sorcerer; but 
to no purpose. He was acquitted, when he thus 
addressed the court : 

“T have been much amused with your sur- 
prise, and own that there has been some ground 
for your suspicions ; but I have lived long and 
alone, and I can find ample scope for observa- 
tion even in a desert. I knew that I had 
crossed the track of a camel that had strayed 
from its owner, because I saw no mark of any 
human footstep on the same route. I knew 
that the animal was blind in one eye, because 
it had cropped the herbage only on one side 
of the path. I perceived that it was lame in 
one leg, from the faint impression which that 
particular foot had produced upon the sand. I 
concluded that the animal had lost one tooth, 
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because, wherever it had grazed, a small tuft 
of herbage was left uninjured in the center of 
its bite. As to that which formed the burden 
of the beast, the busy ants informed me that it 
was corn on the one side, and the clustering 
flies that it was honey on the other.” 

That is what we mean by observation. 
Successful men, whether merchants, artisans, 
philosophers, or statesmen, possess it; and not 
a few persons regard them as the favorites of 
fortune—very lucky toilers in contrast with the 
host of “ unfortunates” around. Many people 
seem to think that luck constitutes the chief 
difference between successful men and the 
opposite class, unless it is where a sort of 
legerdemain or sorcery lifts them to the highest 
pinnacle of fame. This is a very superficial 
view of life and labor, and he who entertains 
it is doomed to failure. The inspired penman 
was right when he declared, “ The wise man’s 
eyes are in his head”—not in his elbows or 
feet, though multitudes act as if they were. 
In other words, the “ wise man” is a careful 
observer ; he possesses this faculty of compre- 
hending the nature and reason of things. 
He views things as he ought, both in business 
and morals. His eyes being just where they 
ought to be, and being used just as they should 
be used, the result is good—success. Not that 
observation alone insures success; but this is 
one of the leading, indispensable elements of 
success. One man possesses a higher type of 
it than another by nature; but all may culti- 
vate it as they cultivate other powers. 

In daily life, we notice a striking difference 
among men at this point. Ten men observe a 
steam-engine only to admire its novelty, while 
one studies each valve and screw until he 
understands, in a good degree, the principle 
on which it is constructed. Ten travelers pass 
through the country without noticing special 
peculiarities, while one observes each tree, 
flower, hill, valley, and river. One purchaser 
discovers the least defect in the cloth or other 
article which he is buying, while another makes 
a purchase without noticing defects at all. One 
reader skims over a book, catching only its 
general drift, while another criticises style, ex- 
pression, and thought; is rapt with its beauties 
and sensitive to its faults. One scholar com- 
mits his lessons parrot-like, with little or no 
disposition to understand the whys and where- 
Sores, while another studies and inquires until] 
he comprehends the reason of all that he 
learns; one masters each branch of study, and 
the other does not. 

In these and kindred examples there can be 





traced the prominence and use of this faculty 
clear back to childhood. Newton was the 
youthful inventor of the kite and windmill. 
Other boys knew how to use them; he knew 
how to make them. Others cared only for the 
sport which they furnished ; he cared for the 
principles behind the sport. Galileo was a 
toy-mender in his boyhood. All the boys in 
the neighborhood resorted to him for assistanee 
when their toys were reduced to wrecks. He 
knew just how to repair them; they did not. 
The power of observation was large in him, 
but small in them. 

The celebrated Ferguson owed his triumph 
as much to observation as to any one thing. 
In his boyhood he learned how to make a clock 
by examining his father’s. Then he desired 
to know how to construct a watch. He could 
not comprehend the motion-principle of the 
watch, though he knew something of its 
mechanism. About that time a gentleman was 
passing his father’s house, on horseback, and 
stopped to inquire the way of young Ferguson. 
After giving the information required, the lad 
asked the traveler what time it was. He was 
told, when Ferguson asked for the privilege 
of looking into the watch. His curiosity was 
gratified, when the boy inquired: 

“ What makes that box go round?” 

“ A steel spring,” replied the gentleman. 

“ How can a steel spring in a box turn it 
around so as to wind up all the chain?” in- 
quired the lad. His question was answered, 
but the boy said, “I don’t see through it yet.” 

“Well, my young friend,” continued the 
accommodating gentleman, “ take a long, thin 
piece of whalebone; hold one end of it fast 
between your finger and thumb, and wind it 
around your finger; it will then endeavor to 
unwind itself; and if you fix the other end of 
it to the inside of a small hoop, and leave it to 
itself, it will turn the hoop round and round, 
and wind up a thread tied to the outside.” 

The whole thing was plain to him now. 
He went to work and constructed a wooden 
watch, which he put into a case about the size 
of a tea-cup. 

To be sure, these are remarkable cases; but 
an observation akin to the foregoing is indis- 
pensable to success in every pursuit. Each 
calling of life opens a wide field for its exercise. 
It aids the merchant, as it did the late Amos 
Lawrence, to understand the market and signs 
of the times; to read the characters of cus- 
tomers, and avoid impostors; and to master 
the laws of trade. A merchant will accomplish 
little without it. 
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In morals it is no lessimportant. It enables 
the young man to see the tendency of particular 
acts; to understand that vicious courses are 
the result of departure from certain fixed and 
well-understood principles. Amos Lawrence, 
—to whom allusion has been made,—one of the 
merchant princes of Boston twenty years ago, 
once wrote as follows to a college student 
about five boys who were in the store at Groton 
with him in his youth: 

“The five boys were in the habit, every 
forenoon, of making a drink compounded of 
rum, raisins, sugar, nutmeg, etc., with biscuit, 
to eat and drink. After being in the store four 
weeks I found myself admonished by my 
appetite of the approach of the hour for in- 
dulgence. Thinking the habit might make 
trouble if allowed to grow stronger, without 


further apology to my seniors, I declined par-’ 


taking with them. My first resolution was to 
abstain for a week, and when the week was 
out, for a month, and then forayear. Finally, 
I resolved to abstain for the rest of my ap- 
prenticeship, which was for five years longer. 
During that whole period I never drank a 
spoonful, though I mixed gallons daily 
(liquors were sold in the store) for my old 
master and his customers. I decided not to be 
a slave to tobacco in any form, though I loved 
the odor of it. Ihave never smoked a cigar; 
never chewed but one quid, and that was before 
I was fifteen; and never took an ounce of 
snuff, though the scented rappee of forty years 
ago had great charms forme. Now, I say, to 
this simple fact of starting just right am I in- 
debted, with God’s blessing on my labors, for 
my present position, as well as that of the 
pumerous connections around me.” 

There we have it. Observation taught him 
the consequences of tippling. He saw that 
dallying with the incipient allurements to vice 
might lead to intemperance; and he wisely 
decided not to run the risk. His companions 
did not thus observe the drift of particular 
acts, and they went to ruin. 

The same is true of other forms of evil. In 
our populous towns and cities there are large 
numbers of young men ruined because they 
thought only of present gratification instead 
of future results. The billiard-table, gaming- 
board, theater, and kindred allurements, mul- 
tiply their victims with the assistance of that 
lack of discernment or discrimination which 
fails to mark the legitimate tendency of such 
amusements. Keener observation would have 
shown this class that the needle does not point 
to the pole more certainly than these things 





lead to vice and ruin. No wonder that “one 
in four of young men who go to the city for a 
fortune turn out badly!” 

By the scale of a fish Agassiz can tell to 
what species of the finny tribe it belongs. By 
a piece of a bone or a single tooth Owen will 
describe the animal of which it was once a part. 
So the “ wise man,” whose “eyes ure in his 
head,” as the highest authority declares, pre- 
dicts that particular acts will lead inevitably 
to certain results. 


——_+0—___. 
A BUST OF LORD BYRON. 





UR friend, Mr. Wisner H. Townsend, of 
this city, has deposited in our cabinet 
temporarily a marble bust purporting to bea 
likeness of the great poet. Its history is ob- 
scure; it is not known who was the artist or 
under what circumstances it was made. We 
are not aware that there is any cast of the 
hezd of Byron extant, or that one was ever 
taken of him. There are models, but they 
are colossal or miniature. 

In this bust the hair is arranged in masses 
an inch thick on each side; yet around these 
masses of hair the whole does not measure 
twenty-one inches in circumference. Hence 
we infer that it is an ideal head, so far as 
size is concerned, It may be Byron in min- 
iature, and just as correct a likeness as those 
which are made in the usual manner, larger 
than life. In our collection of busts there 
are, perhaps, half a dozen specimens from 
models, while the remainder are casts from 
living heads, and represent their exact size. 
Byron is said to have worn a small hat; but 
a hat does not go usually very low down on 
the head, and thus measures around the 
upper section only. His Cautiousness was 
doubtless small, as indicated in the head, as 
it was in his character. We should expect 
the head would be narrow at those points 
and upward. In this bust this narrowness 
at Caution and the sloping off at Consci- 
entiousness is specially conspicuous, and the 
head widens toward the region of the ears 
wonderfully; and this is in harmony with 
the character of Byron, indicating fiercencss 
of temper and rashness of character and con- 
duct, without a high regard for moral prin- 
ciple. Self-Esteem and Firmness are well 
represented. The strong social nature, 
especially Amativeness, is amply indicated ; 
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and the large neck, the prominent chin, the 
pouting eye, the rolling lip, and that stern 
and severe element of character which be- 
longed to him, are fairly represented in the 
face. If it be a likeness, it is only about 
two-thirds the proper size for the head and 
face of the great poet. We regard it as un- 
worthy the original, either as a work of art 
or as a likeness, 

Before the age of photography, a general 
resemblance was all the world could claim, 





but now we demand accuracy of detail in 
portraiture; and since Phrenology has 
claimed public attention, the actual size of 
the head, and the proper proportions of the 
head and face, are regarded as matters of im- 
portance for the sculptor’s consideration. 
Therefore a bust, though ever so carefully 
chiseled, should be of the natural size in 
order to be valuable; unless it is made for 
some lofty niche where the heroic size is re- 
quired. 








epartment of fetiion and feachology 
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Without or star, or angel, for their guide, 

Who worships God shall find him.— Young's Night Thoughts, 

The soul, the mother of deep fears, of high hopes infinite ; 

Of glorious dreams, mysterious tears, of sleepless inner sight.—Mrs. Hemans, 





SUGGESTIONS TO PUBLIC SPEAKERS, PARTICULARLY MINISTERS. 


BY REV. 8. H. PLATT, A.M. 


N the analysis made, in the March number 
of this magazine, of the pulpit and 
platform ability of Dr. Talmadge, five or six 
points were noted to which we again call at- 
tention, for the sake of the practical sugges- 
tions which occur in connection with them; 
and we will consider them in the order then 
given. 

The first was defined as an “ impersonation 
of the esprit du corps” of military bodies, etc., 
and is a compound of self-esteem and en- 
thusiasm. If the enthusiasm be forceful 
enough to communicate itself to the au- 
dience, the addition of large self-esteem in 
the speaker will give increased zest to the 
service; but if the enthusiasm be defective, 
the self-esteem will be looked upon as vain 
conceit; while if both be present, there will 
be a captivating éclat in the incidents which 
will prepare the way for substantial good. 

That the professional stiltedness which 
passes for dignity does much to erect barriers 
between the pulpit and pews, which the 
social means of gface fail to break down, is 
undeniable. Therefore if the minister can find 
a way, not to lower his dignity, but to trans- 
form it from starched rigidity or rut formal- 
ity into genial business-like effectiveness, 
which relies for respect upon character and 
aims rather than mannerisms, he will vastly 





increase his usefulness by getting nearer to 
the hearts of the people. 

Self-assertion, as a quality either natural 
or acquired, is of great value to the public 
speaker. Self-possession may be a merely 
negative state, arising from obtuseness too 
dull to see embarrassments, or constitutional 
insensibility too great to feel them; but self- 
assertion may be keenly alive to all disturb- 
ing influence, while holding the helm so 
steadily in hand that its triumphs are most 
marked amid the fiercest gusts of the tem- 
pest. The minister may not often be called 
to stand, as did Mr. Beecher, in England, 
during the great Rebellion, before a yelling 
mob of frantic partisans, and quell them by a 
matchless presence, which all the billows of 
their rage could never move, and master 
them by the peerless art which deftly stole 
their hearts while they were all unconscious 
of the larceny ; but the occasions are not in- 
frequent when the projection of a command- 
ing and consecrated selfhood upon the fore- 
ground of the platform will call in thoughts 
that fly away from abstract truth, and chain 
attentions which waver before theological 
dogmas. 

Nor should this fact be disregarded by him 
who aims at the largest usefulness. For 
what are the peculiarities of our individu- 
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ality of thought and manner given but that 
they, as an embodied self, may work results ? 

To him who has a practical faith in the 
arrangements of God's providence, there is 
an ever-present authorization to identify 
himself as a chosen agent of the Most High 
in all the services which he renders, and to 
draw from such self-recognition all the en- 
couragement and inspiration which the as- 
surance is calculated to impart. 

If I have been chosen to do this particular 
work, it is because the Master sees in me 
some special adaptation to it. Why, then, 
may I not conclude I am equal to the under- 
taking? And with this calm assurance of 
sufficiency, surely I shall be far more likely 
to do the work well than if burdened by a 
consciousness of inadequacy or tormented by 
a fear of failure. 

The use of startling phrases and extrava- 
gant statements, when not in themselves ob- 
jectionable on the ground of irreverence or 
untruthfulness, may often be serviceable, par- 
ticularly to them whose thoughts run in 
channels too deep for popular appreciation, 
or whose delivery is too soporific for general 
wakefulness. To many congregations the 
dropping here and there of a percussion 
phrase would be a perfect godsend in break- 
ing up the dreary monotony of nasalized or- 
thodoxy, or lifting off the numbness pro- 
duced by an hour’s unvarying orotund ; for 
if the flexibility of nature has not been ut- 
terly destroyed by the tight-laced stays of 
professional intonation, such things cannot 
be uttered without some marked departure 
from the beaten track. 

Yet it should not be forgotten that the 
occasional jolt which suffices to keep the 
stage-coach passengers awake, if repeated at 
too short intervals, becomes provocative of 
roistering mirth on the part of those who, by 
youth and vigor, are brimful of spirit, while 
equally tending to the discomfort, if not dis- 
gust, of those who, by age and trials, have 
little energy left." Hence, the habitual use of 
these elocutionary or temperamental cobble- 
stones in the highway of pulpit utterance 
should be guarded with the utmost care, lest 
a state of mind be induced directly the re- 
verse of impressible or tractable. 

Imaginative conception and rhetorical ex- 
pression are not necessarily found together. 





The last is always pleasing, except it be 
brought to bear upon one of those crisis oc- 
casions when every word should be a light- 
ning bolt and every sentence a thunder peal. 
Then, any attempt at rhetorical display is 
like wrapping the whetted sword-blade of 
the charging dragoon with the silken scarf 
of holiday parade. But at other times the 
flowing drapery of rhythmic terms and the 
modulated harmony of written speech are 
but the graceful setting of the pearl-thoughts 
which seek expression. 

A rhetorical faculty is therefore ever a de- 
sirable accomplishment in him whose mis- 
sion it is to “ persuade men.” But valuable 
as this is, the possession of a lively imagina- 
tion is of far greater worth. The power to 
apprehend and utter truth is, in its results, 
so largely dependent upon ability to illus- 
trate truth, that the first is practically almost 
neutralized in the absence of the last. The 
prime element in the use of illustrations be- 
ing imagination, it follows, therefore, that 
this faculty is of first importance to all who 
hope for the acceptance and appreciation of 
the truths which they declare. 

Illustrate, illustrate, illustrate, illustrate, 
should be written upon the four study walls 
of every minister. And the more profound 
his thoughts and didactic his method, the 
more carefully should he train his imagina- 
tion to frequent illustration, since ofttimes 
a train of argumentation, as conclusive as de- 
monstration itself, will be utterly lost with- 
out it, while a single plain illustrative ex- 
ample will flash the whole truth in convic- 
tion clear as sun-light upon the reason and 
conscience of the hearer. True, the faculty 
has so much spring and elasticity that, if ex- 
ercised freely, it will need the curb fre- 
quently, or it will exhaust energy in mere 
prancings that ought to be saved for earnest 
work, But better have the heat gleamings 
of the summer evening than no lightning at 
all; and better the wasteage of excessive 
picturings than the insipidity of discourse 
unenlivened and unillustrated by the crea- 
tions of imagination. 

The gift of personal magnetism should 
not be underrated in a pulpit orator; for 
by it the barriers of prejudice, thoughtless- 
ness, and preoccupancy of mind are swept 
away as if by magic. And he who has it to 
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such a degree as to put his audience invol- 
untarily in sympathy with himself, must be 
notably deficient in other elements of power 
if he fails to win himself a name, his labors 
rich fruitage, and his cause success. While 
to many this may not be attainable, all may 
do something toward its acquisition by the 
right exercise of their own will-power. Not 
that this magnetism is will-power, or, at 
least, not will-power alone; but as, by the 
grand law of compensation prevailing in the 
human organism, one sense may do much to- 
ward making up for the deficiency of another 
unlike itself, so will-power, exerted in the 
right way and at the right time, may do 
much toward supplying the lack of personal 
magnetism: ¢. g. 

Rey. Mr. A. rises to address his congre- 
gation. His mind is burdened with his 
theme. He begins in a hesitating, perhaps 
dull and languid manner, or in that of stolid 
indifference or of wrapped abstraction, trust- 
ing the gradual development of his subject 
to secure attention and command assent. 

Meantime the audience, rarely on a higher 
plane of appreciation than the speaker is in 
interest, have lapsed into a corresponding 
mood, from which he must be a man of un- 
usual power if he can wake them before the 
first half-hour has flown. And when, at last, 
they are aroused, the unity of thought and 
completeness of impression are gone, lost in 
the listlessness of the ante-waking-up time. 
Now, let Mr. A. enter his pulpit with this 
thought: “I have something worth your 
hearing, and you shall hear it, and that from 
the very first!” Let him go at it as the 
general does who knows that the outworks 
must be stormed upon the first approach, 
or the siege will prove a failure, and, 
our word for it, he will capture his auditors 
before they shall have taken breath. 

The propriety of the exhibition of the 
dramatic in the pulpit has ever been seri- 
ously questioned by a large part of the church. 
Yet the fact remains, that many, perhaps 
nearly all, of the most successful preachers 
whom the world has seen, have made that 
power a chief element of their might. Not 
designedly, nor even consciously so, per- 
haps; yet Whitfield’s marvelous intonations, 
Summerfield’s wonderful simplicity, Beech- 
er’s taking impersonations, are only examples 





of the various kinds of dramatic talent 
which have won place and name upon the 
sacred platform. And there is a philosophy 
in this that should not be forgotten. The 
merest child knows the difference between a 
story told and that story acted; and that 
which universally meets the acceptance of 
all ranks, ages, and nations, as the preferable 
mode, must find its root in some basal prin- 
ciples of mind which it were folly to ignore. 
Yet, forsooth, because the preacher handles 
sacred themes, he must decline the effective 
method, and wage an aggressive warfare 
armed with cross-bows and bone-pointed 
pikes, because the great wicked world will 
use rifled cannon and repeating small-arms. 

Away with the suicidal policy! If this 
world is ever to be won for Christ, it will be 
in the use of all the elements of human 
power, electrified by Divine inspiration, and 
directed by a Wisdom which will seek its 
justification, not in the sham dignity of pro- 
fessional inefficiency, but in the control of 
the governing forces of this work-day life. 

That the love for dramatic entertainment, 
in some form, is one of those forces, who can 
doubt? It will not do for the preacher to 
denounce it as altogether of the devil, or 
treat it:so gingerly that the result will be the 
same. He should, with a bold front and 
manly self-reliance and clear-cut individu- 
ality, enter the field and use it for his Master. 
Nor need he become theatrical in the objec- 
tionable sense in which the term is-some- 
times applied to ministers—in the use of the 
dramatic. The theater has a sphere and a 
morality of its own, but the dramatic be- 
longs to all professions and all ages. If the 
theater has localized and perverted it, there 
is all the greater necessity that the pulpit 
should broadcast and restore it. And happy 
is he who has the courage, skill, and poise 
sufficient to enable him to use without abus- 
ing this regal gift of nature to the glory of 
nature’s God. 

+06 


A CONDENSED SERMON. 


WE commend the spirit of the following beautiful little 
poem by Mrs. C. C. Field, of Athol, Mass, : 
The poor you have to-day, 
Close to your very doors ; 
Search out their needs without delay ; 
Give from your hoarded stores ; 
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Nor deem that with the setting sun 
Your work of charity is done. 


Forgive your enemies ; 
Let not your heart be set 
On still remembering injuries ; 
Forgive and then forget ; 
And know for once how sweet is life 
Lifted above ignoble strife. 


Then if you can be free 
From lust of power and gain, 
From pride, self-love, and vanity, 
And all their luring train, 
You'll surely have that peace of mind 
So many seek in vain to find. 
Easy enough to do? 
Simple as one could ask ? 
Easy to do as preach, say you ? 
Try, then, the simple task ; 
And let me know next Sunday morn 
How many souls anew are born. 


—-— +06. ——_. 


WAS IT A GLIMPSE OF HEAVEN? 


ROM the Pittsburg Leader we copy the 
following extraordinary account of 
trance experience, the circumstances of which 
are so well attested that we feel warranted in 
thus placing it before the reader. 

“On the 7th of November the Rev. Joseph 
Pershing, of the Saltsburg circuit, began a series 
of meetings at Kelly’s Station, on the West 
Pennsylvania Railroad, where the Methodists 
have a small unfinished church and a feeble 
society. 

“ During the second Sabbath evening of the 
meeting Miss Emeline Taylor, a daughter of 
Mr. John Taylor, of White’s Station, a young 
lady of quiet and amiable disposition, came 
forward for prayer. She remained at the altar 
for quite a length of time, appearing to be calm 
in mind, and yet earnestly and devoutly look- 
ing for the mercy of God. About nine o’clock 
her prayer seemed to have been answered. 
Her face wore an expression of unusual bright- 
ness as she, looking upward, repeated several 
times with distinct emphasis, ‘ Oh, that beauti- 
ful place ovr there!’ She became entirely 
unconscious, and was carried to a house near 
by, it being thought unadvisable to remove her 
to her father’s house, which was about three 
miles distant. In this condition she remained 
for seven days, in the mean time taking no 
nourishment whatever. 

“On Tuesday she began to speak in a low 
voice, and for half an hour told of the scenes 
of another world, after which she remained 
silent for several hours. 

“The first of whom she spoke were two 
ministers; one was the Rey. A. H. Thomas, of 








the Pittsburg Conference, the other was the 
Rev. Mr. White, of the Presbyterian Church, 
once the pastor of the church at Saltsburg. 

“ Many expedients were used to restore her 
to consciousness, among which were singing 
and animated religious services, but all without 
the desired effect. On Friday her friends be- 
came very much alarmed, owing to the opinions 
expressed by the physicians, that having been 
so long without food she would never be 
restored. The effort was made to give her 
some nourishment, but in vain. She wasasked 
whether she would ever be able to rise, when 
she replied, ‘My Saviour has not yet told me.’ 
At different times she had spoken of her 
Saviour as present with her as her guide and 
instructor. Shortly after this she told them 
that her Saviour had just informed her that 
she might return to earth on Sabbath evening, 
at nine o’clock. This statement occasioned a 
joyful surprise to her anxious friends. The 
father said that, should it thus come to pass, 
he would believe all she would say concerning 
the future state. 

“On Saturday evening a large company of 
the neighbors had gathered to learn the sequel. 
There was no clock in her room, nor any way 
in which she could mark the flight of the 
hours, for her eyes had remained closed from 
the first. At three minutes before nine o’clock 
she raised her right hand and waved it, as if to 
give farewell to persons vanishing in the dis- 
tance, and then raised her left hand in like 
manner; and at precisely nine o’clock she 
opened her eyes, spoke a greeting to her 
friends, began praising the Lord, and called 
upon those around to join in praise for His 
great mercy. When asked if she was hungry, 
she replied that she was not so in the least; 
that she had been fed with milk and honey ; 
and, indeed, her strength had been so wonder- 
fully renewed that it seemed that she had been 
fed by an unknown hand. 

“The original paper on which these state- 
ments were written as they fell from her lips 
is in the hands of the Rev. J. Pershing. It is 
a most remarkable narration of events, and a 
description of scenes that she still avers were 
as real to her as any other in her whole life.” 


eS 


Missionary MoveMENtTS.—A Boston paper 
alludes to the work in prospect of American 
missionaries as follows: 

During the next three or four months the 
American Board will send out twenty-one 
missionaries to their stations in the foreign 
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field. Their names and designed stations 
are as follows: Rev. G. W. Wood, D.D., 
and Mrs. Wood, of New York, mission at 
Constantinople; Miss Julia A. Shearman, in 
Nicomedia. She is now in Germany study- 
ing the Deaconess’ Houses with reference to 
their adaptation to her field; Miss Dwight to 
Central and Miss Williams to Western Tur- 
key: Rev. O. H. Gulick and wife to Japan; 
Rey. L. D. Chapin and wife to North China. 
These sail the present month (February). In 
March Mr. Teele expects te sail for Smyrna; 
and at later dates Miss Nye, now completing 
her medical studies, for Constantinople ; 
Rey. M. D. Sanders and wife, with Mr. T. 8. 
Smith and Miss Emily Fairbanks (to become 





Mrs. 8.), for Ceylon; Rev. B. G. Snow and 
wife, with Mr. Whitney and Miss Bailey (to 
become Mrs. W.), Rev. A. A. Sturges and 
Mrs. C. H. 8. Doane, for Micronesia, Misses 
Shearman, Nye, Dwight and Williams go out 
under the auspices of the Woman’s Board. 
Of the twenty-one, five—Mr. Smith, Mr. and 
Mrs. Gulick, and Misses Dwight and Fair- 
banks—are children of missionaries, making 
the number of missionary children (of the 
American Board) who have taken up the 
work of their parents, thirty. 

From this it appears that woman is not only 
asserting her rights, but finding appreciation 
in a field of effort to which she is as well 
adapted, perhaps, as her more stalwart brother. 


—__+0+—__—— 


SELF-KNOWLEDGE; OR, LAW AND PSYCHOLOGY. 


BY HENRY C. PEDDER. 


ETTING aside as far as possible the 
superficial estimate which most of us 
entertain with regard to progress, and sub- 
stituting in its place that profound significa- 
tion which really attaches to the term, it 
surely can not be denied that the circum- 
stance which has most seriously impeded and 
paralyzed all efforts in social improvement 
and the general development of the human 
race, has consisted in the fact that there 
have been very few minds clear-sighted and 
bold enough to ask themselves the radical 
question, “What is the noblest tone and 
reach of life for men? and how can the pos- 
sibility of it be extended to the greatest 
numbers ? ” 

In a certain sense, it has, it is true, been 
frequently asked, and as frequently answered. 
But in the question and the answer there has 
been rather more of what may be described 
as vox preterea et nihil (simply a voice, and 
nothing more) than there has been of a ra- 
tional and searching investigation having for 
its object the derivation of facts from a care- 
ful survey of nature, and not the hasty con- 
struction of hypotheses based upon a careless 
and indiscriminate blending together of 
causes and their effects, of appearances and 
realities. It has been answered broadly, 
generally, and rashly, that virtue leads to 
happiness, vice to unhappiness; that wealth 
is good, that knowledge is good, and that 





art is refining. But in all these ideas there 
has been altogether too much stress laid 
upon their character in the abstract, and too 
little on their relation to man as a living 
soul, governed quite as fully and distinctly 
as the material world is, by fixed and uni- 
versal principles or laws which he: has 
neither the power to suspend nor increase 
nor diminish. In the one case it may be 
true that the material world is governed and 
acted upon by the cosmic forces of nature; 
whereas man, as a spiritual being, is acted 
upon by laws of a higher character, having 
their origin in the world of mind. But 
this difference in the character of the 
laws, and the nature of the objects they 
act upon, does not in any way deny the 
universality of law, nor does it in any 
way circumscribe the field which psychol- 
ogy has yet to explore in its examination 
of the human soul. Instead of this, it 
declares to us in the most unmistakable 
manner, that we have hitherto labored under 
the delusion of an arbitrary difference be- 
tween the natural and the supernatural 
which does not really exist; and thus that 
the laws of the spiritual world are, in the 
highest sense, laws of nature, whose univer- 
sality, obligation, operation, and effect are 
grounded in the constitution of things. 

This, it will be seen, brings us necessarily 
to the realization of human nature as a 
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science, and the necessity for placing it in the 
foreground of modern thought as an indis- 
pensable element in all our ideas of progress. 
In the departments of material science, worlds 
have been explored, hidden uses and mys- 
teries revealed, and an altogether new inter- 
pretation given to those phases of natural 
phenomena which so completely bewildered 
the imagination of an earlier race. Cer- 
tainly, therefore, if there be any consistency 
in progress, it follows, as a fair inference, 
that the explorations and glimpses of sun- 
shine which have so far illumined the physi- 
cal world, are the precursors of a far more 
beautiful and sublime refulgence, introducing 
us more and more into that profoundest of 
studies, man, 

Reasoning on that immense importance 
which attaches to our consciousness as indi- 
viduals, and keeping in mind the deep sig- 
nificance which has always attached to this 
branch of knowledge in the highest schools 
of philosophy, is it not a self-evident truth, 
that the education of the world can never be 
complete until an examination of ourselves is 
more generally cultivated and understood ? 
Indeed, in an age such as the present, when 
transition is written everywhere, it is almost 
impossible to urge its importance too strongly 
as the great necessity of modern times. As 
students of antiquity, it is not enough that 
we should occasionally follow in spirit the 
enraptured Greeks as they listened to the 
sublime Socrates, the divine Plato, or the 
profound Aristotle. As far as their keen ob- 
servance of human nature is concerned, com- 
bined with the strict regard which they evi- 
dently had for certain principles inhering in 
the nature of things, it would be well for us 
to visit these great minds frequently; and 
from the fountain of their thoughts imbibe 
some of those impressions which, though 
generated under the tainted atmosphere of 
Paganism, have still traversed the ages, and 
to-day shine with an amazing brilliancy in 
the firmament of thought. In comparison 
with their mythological ideas and peculiar 
notions respecting the powers that govern 
the universe, we are certainly very much su- 
perior, under the teachings and influences of 
Christianity ; but, after all, the fact still re- 
mains, that the thoughts of these men have 
outlived the lapse of centuries, because their 





philosophical studies were mainly regulated 
by that comprehensive motto, “ Know thy- 
self.” 

And this it is which constitutes the study 
with which, as rational and immortal beings, 
we are really most interested. In its strictest 
definition, it is a subject which enters most 
minutely into the most trifling and the most 
important affairs of life, and which, the more 
thoroughly it is prosecuted, the more clearly 
it will bring us into a realization of God— 
not as an ever-changing deity, acting as ca- 
price may direct, but as an infinitely perfect 
father and friend, operating always through 
the instrumentality of divinely instituted 
laws, which have been organized for the pre- 
servation of integrity in the moral as well as 
in the material universe, 

In its application to and its effect on the 
individual and society, it does not, and it 
can not (as is sometimes supposed), in any 
way necessitate a belief in the existence of an 
inexorable fate, neutralizing the idea of 
man’s freedom and responsibility. On the 
contrary, it is the surest possible preventive 
against such a tendency or disposition; for 
as in the realm of physical science it would be 
impossible to believe in a universe without a 
purpose, so in the sphere of spiritual science 
—or the science of human nature—it would 
be a literal impossibility for any one to con- 
template and in a measure realize the mys- 
teries of his nature without being deeply im- 
pressed and affected by that immeasurable 
wisdom which has made it so. 

As we progress in this scale of knowledge, 
it may be true, or, indeed, it certainly will be 
true, that an advanced system of psychology 
will more and more convince us how abso- 
lutely our welfare depends on conformity to 
these laws; but this, instead of being a dis- 
advantage, is one of the greatest advantages 
that could befall society. As a rule, there 
has hitherto been too great a belief in special 
interpositions of Providence, and too little 
regard for the universality and existence of 
law; as a consequence of this, the injurious 
effects being easily discernible in all those 
peculiar and contradictory notions respect- 
ing man, which, even though they admit 
that he is something rather more than “a 
biped without feathers,” yet fail entirely to 
realize that, as a human being, he is as much 
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subject to law as though he were a crow, and 
that his progress and development do not 
depend upon special and occasional grants 
of the Divine favor, but in the cultivation of 
his faculties in accordance with certain 
spiritualizing energies which are none the 
less expressions of law in that they come to 
us from a sphere beyond the region of sense. 
Nor is it anything against the drift of this 
argument to urge, as is sometimes done, that 
the supremacy of law in psychology tends in 
many ways to diminish the beauty of virtue, 
and to relax the fear of doing wrong. 
Falling into the error which is common to 
most of us, viz., the disposition to construct 
our opinions upon evidence of a superficial 
character, this may, seemingly, be the great 
objective point of law, and its attendant con- 
sequence the investigation of human nature 
according to scientific principles. But every 
honest mind will ask, “Is this really so, or 
is it merely one of the many phases of that 
argument @ terrori which theologians in all 
ages have been so fond of resorting to?” For 
the present, the majority may prefer to hold 
their verdict in suspense; but, nevertheless, 
there must come a time when even “the 
great concurrent judgment of common 
minds” will vindicate the claim that there is 
such a thing as a science of human nature, 
established, regulated, and determined by 
certain psychological laws, which, though ab- 
solute and inexorable, are still the expres- 
sions of an infinite wisdom whose ways are 
necessarily just and good. For the present 
there may be some virtue in the doctrine 





which denies the supremacy of law in the 
world of mind, while it is compelled to ac- 
knowledge its existence and inestimable 
value in the realm of physical life. That, 
however, it can be permanent, or even of 
lengthy duration, is, under the present spirit 
of modern thought, simply an impossibility. 
From the earlier impressions of an unsophis- 
ticated credulity and its consequent super- 
stition, the human mind is gradually rising 
to the realization that God can not consist- 
ently Le thought of as an imperfect ruler, 
perpetually tinkering with the universe. 
Nor will it rest in its investigation until it 
has reached that point wherein the opera- 
tion of a universal law brings man into a 
clearer and more direct appreciation of that 
infinitely perfect Being who is: the “same 
yesterday, to-day, and forever.” In her en- 
deavors to penetrate from the material to the 
spiritual realm of life, science will, without 
doubt, meet with many impediments which 
time and a more liberal education alone can 
remove. But that she will ultimately tri- 
umph in establishing a systematized know- 
ledge concerning human nature, and a more 
enlarged view respecting God, man, and na- 
ture, there can be no doubt. At the same 
time, the older we grow, and the more clearly 
we understand her purposes, the more clearly 
will we perceive that her object is not the 
apotheosis of materialism, pantheism, or any 
other ism, but the introduction and estab- 
lishment of a reign of truth, which, having 
itsfoundation on the earth, has also its 
crowning point in heaven, 
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NOTHER poet gone. A good man and 
a friend of good men departed. 

William Henry Burleigh died at his resi- 
dence in Brooklyn on Saturday, March 18, in 
his fifty-ninth year. Mr. Tilton says, “ He 
should have died hereafter.” We think he 
should not have died at all ; and in that broader, 
higher view which had come to him, directing 
his labor and beautifying his life, he is not 
dead—he can not die. It is even doubtful, 
could he have chosen for himself, whether he 
would not gladly have taken the path wherein 
Providence has directed his feet, thus antici- 
pating by a few days the greater joy and more 





BURLEIGH. 


perfect labor for which he was here in prepara- 
tion. 

Mr. Burleigh had lived long enough to make 
a name for himself, and to gather around him 
such friends as any man might well be proud 
to own. He was singularly pure and unselfish 
in his promptings and labor. Asking the 
greatest liberty for himself in thought, word, 
and action, he as freely granted it to others. 
Entirely unsuspecting, he was ready to accept 
every man upon his own showing, and to unite 
with all comers in common labor for common 
good. 

The writer hereof has a most distinct and 
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pleasing remembrance of his first personal con- 
tact with Mr. Burleigh. It was on a cold 
winter morning, at the office of a literary 
friend. As we were talking, the door turned 
gently on its hinges, and the white hair and 
genial, ruddy face of the poet appeared. A 
hearty greeting aad a hurried introduction fol- 
lowed. 

“T don’t want to interrupt you a moment,” 
said he. “I only want three dollars,”—there 
were three of us in the room—“ to add to a lit- 
tle collection I am making for a poor sick 
woman, who is quite destitute and sad ;” and 
then a brief, clear statement of the case fol- 
lowed. The woman was a writer, and when 
able to work had supported with her pen a 
family of children and a drunken husband. It 
was the old, old story ; but it was told in such 
a simple, heartfelt way that scarce a dozen 
words were spoken before the three dollars 
were forthcoming. In an impulse of enthusi- 
asm, one of the three drew from his pocket five 
dollars, and thrust it into the good man’s 
hands. “No,” said he,“I want but a dollar 
now. It is a common case, and there are 
plenty more like it. I will come for the rest at 
another time. We poor fellows who live at 
the end of our pens must be careful of our 
wealth. Charity, with us, has to be so common 
a thing that we can never afford to gush. We 
must always dribble.” 

A few years of more intimate acquaintance 
has not changed the estimate of character 
formed from this interview; and the incident 
related may be taken as a fair measure of Mr. 
Burleigh’s single-hearted, homely charity,—a 
charity which did not expend itself in sweet 
words, but blossomed into good deeds. 

This thorough sympathy with his kind made 
him, perforce, a progressive man; and there 
was no public movement which had in it the 
promise of bettering the human condition that 
did not find in him a ready and an able 
champion. 

He was a born anti-slavery man. It was as 
natural for him to hate oppression of every 
kind as it was to breathe and love. From the 
first of the anti-slavery agitation, he was a 
champion of freedom. On the platform, in the 
editor’s sanctum, by written and spoken words, 
wherever words were weapons for the right, 
he was in season and out of season; and his 
name is intimately associated in this labor with 
such eminent workers as Wendell Phillips, 
William Lloyd Garrison, Samuel J. May, Hor- 
ace Greeley, and others. He was an earnest 
and consistent advocate of Temperance, and 





has the deserved credit of doing efficient ser 
vice in this cause. Among all the friends of 
equality, without regard to nationality, color, 
sex, or condition, no name stands out in bright- 
er characters than his. His fealty to woman 
in all her struggles for the right to labor and 
to enjoy the full fruits of her work, has been so 
constant and unswerving that it might almost 
be called his religion. He never neglected an 
opportunity to speak or act, when speech or 
action would avail for advancing the cause so 
near his heart. A partial explanation of this 
fervor may be given in the fact that the wife 
of his riper years was a living argument in be- 
half of woman’s intellectual and moral right to 
stand side by side with man. 

One strong point in Mr. Burleigh’s character 
was the interest he always took in honest aspi- 
rations for literary excellence. Nothing was 
so pleasing to him as to watch the growth in 
power and reputation of young writers of both 
sexes. In him these “coming” men and wo- 
men were always sure to find a friend and 
counselor—one to whom they could go when 
in trouble or in joy with equal assurance of 
sympathy and honest appreciation. 

No one has claimed for him—nor he for him- 
self—that he was a great poet. But a poet he 
was, nevertheless. Poetry was to him not 
merely an agreeable pastime ; it was an earn- 
est study and a growing passion. His thoughts 
were clear and pure, and the structure of his 
verses careful and symmetrical. There was in 
all his poetry a healthfulness of sentiment that 
spoke for the man more than for the artist. 
In the following extract from a recent poem 
entitled “No Home,” his characteristics of 
thought and style may be discerned : 

** Oh, for some spot to call our own! 
Some humble roof, however lowly, 
Where we can say, * This place is holy 

Because ‘tis home! ours, ours alone, 

From roof-tree to foundation stone !* 
Some garélen-close where grass can grow 

Untrodden by the stranger's foot, 
And roses shall have :eave to blow, 

And strawberry beds shall blush with fruit; 
And lilacs with their purple blooms, 

The daisy and the violet, 

And heliotrope and mignonette 
Sow all the winds with rich perfumes, 

And add to these some two or three 
Exotics, with their crimson flames 
And unpronounceable sweet names, 

All ‘ beautiful exceedingly ;’ 

With here and there an apple-tree, 
Beneath whose shades my gentle May 
Can watch our children at their play, 
As happy and as pure as they, 

And lovelier than the rarest flowers 

That beautify this home of ours.”* 
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Mr. Burleigh was born in Woodstock, Conn. 
His’ father was, at the time, Preceptor of the 
Woodstock Academy. His educational advan- 
tages were better than those of the great ma- 
jority of New England boys; and when, at 
the age of seventeen, he commenced life for 
himself as an apprentice to the printer’s trade, 
he had a fair capital of acquired knowledge to 
work on. He made good use of it, as his after- 
life has abundantly shown. 

He was a member of the Congregational 
Church, although in his application of religious 
truth he was more liberal than a strict con- 
struction of the Westminster Catechism would 
warrant. 





Upon the last visit of his pastor, the Rev. Mr. 
Chadwick, he filled two small wine-glasses, and 
handing one to his friend, while he held the 
other, he said, “ Let us drink to the new recog- 
nition!” To him the new recognition was 
something more than the power of individual 
discernment in the happier sphere ; it was the 
recognition of man’s immortality ; his individ- 
uality ; his claims upon God’s infinite love ; his 
place in the great universe of labor and instru- 
mentalities, here and hereafter. And thus do 
we pledge our friend who has gone from us, 
and yet is still with us—who is dead, but 
liveth more than ever. 

8. 8. PACKARD. 








epartment of (ur Social elation, 


Domestic happiness, thou only bliss 
Of paradise that has survived the fall! 
Thou art the nurse of virtue, 





DEAD OR ALIVE—WHICH? OR, MEN AS WE FIND THEM. 
BY ALTON CHESWICKE. - 


N aged colored man named Barney, though 
an active member of a church, had the 
weakness of taking occasionally “a sup too 
much.” He was present at a prayer-meeting 
one evening and was asked to relate his experi- 
ence, but unfortunately being under the influ- 
ence of liquor he gained his feet with some dif- 
ficulty, ind casting a curious and maudlin 
glance over the assembly stammered out: 
‘‘ Bredren, my ’sperience is dat I’m alive.” The 
congregation discovering his condition could 
not repress a smile at the ludicrousness of the 
incident, and Barney collapsed into a sitting pos- 
ture. Now there is seemingly nothing in this 
incident which is worthy a second thought, and 
indeed by some I might be deemed guilty of 
irreverence in thus relating it if it were not for 
the solemn and startling import which really 
lies concealed in the apparently senseless re- 
mark of a half-tipsy old man. Ponder it atten- 
tively for a moment without any regard to the 
ludicrous side, but with an earnest endeavor to 
discover the deep meaning which may be attach- 
ed. “My experience is that I’m alive.” How 
many of us can truly thus assure ourselves 
that we possess to the full extent the precious 
boon of life? that we are really and truly alive 
to every faculty and capacity of our being ? 
And first, what is the great test of life? Is 
it not the faculty of sensation? If there bea 





temporary cessation of feeling in any part of 
the body, can that part be truly said to be 
alive? No; we have then an instance of sus- 
pended animation in that part—a suspension of 
life there. Has the faculty of experiencing 
sensation departed forever? We have thena 
total suspension, or rather a cessation of ani- 
mation, which is nothing else than death. 

Some months ago I received a letter from the 
relatives of a man whom I had long known and 
highly esteemed, and who when I had last seen 
him—about a year previous—was in the full tide 
of that health and animation which attend the 
prime of magnificent manhood. The letter in- 
formed me that he had been recently seized 
with a stroke of paralysis in its worst form, and 
that the terrible malady had made such pro- 
gress that his life was despaired of, and that my 
immediate attendance at his bedside was neces- 
sary, or it might be forever too late. 

As may be readily imagined, I made all pos- 
sible haste to respond to this so urgent appeal, 
and was soon by my oid friend’s side. I found 
him sadly changed indeed, but looking much 
better than I had been led to expect, although, 
as I shortly discovered, one side of his body 
was completely paralyzed. 

He greeted me with a clasp from his unaf- 
fected hand, which was as warm and hearty 
as ever, so that at first I could scarcely realize 
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his condition, the tide of life seemed still to 
throb within him so full and steadily. But after 
the first greeting had passed he directed my 
attention by a slight gesture to his helpless 
limbs and said : “ You see, my dear fellow, I am 
in a bad way.” 

I responded with words of commiseration, 
expressing a hope that his condition might be 
neither permanent nor irremediable, and de- 
claring the gratification I experienced in find- 
ing him still alive. 

“ Alive, my dear fellow,” he exclaimed, with a 
shade of sadness in his tone, “ do you call a man 
‘alive’ who is already half dead?” 

“ Half dead,” I repeated ; “ oh, no—not so bad 
as that, I hope.” 

“Tt about amounts to that,” hereplied. “In 
all this side there is neither sensation nor the 
power of motion, and where is the life when 
such is the case? Could this hand and arm, 
this useless limb, be more dead than they are, 
think you, if I were laid in my grave?” 

“ But it is only for a time, I trust,” replied I, 
after a moment’s pause; “the right side is as 
yetuninjured. The current of life is still strong 
within you and may yet assert its supremacy.” 

“Ah, no!” he replied, “ that can never be. 
Death, not life, is the strongest here, and is 
fast winning the victory. The right side, you 
say, is not touched ; that is true, but the left 
side, you know, is nearest the heart, and the dis- 
ease may at any time reach that organ. I am 
in hourly expectation of it; the next stroke 
may be my last.” 

For a time I could not reply. I felt that my 
friend’s words were too true. When, however, 
after a long pause, I attempted to offer words 
of cheer and consolation to this terribly afflict- 
ed man, I found that though his physical 
powers were so depressed, his intellectual and 
moral faculties were unimpaired, and that the 
inner life bounded more freely than ever as the 
mere corporal decayed. Ihad always believed 
my friend to be a man of large and vigorous heart 
and brain as well as physical frame, but never 
till now had I imagined, much less realized, the 
depth and freshness, the strength and copious- 
ness of that vital tide which throbbed through- 
out his whole being. Already half dead as re- 
gards the body, my friend was more truly alive 
than ever. He needed no words of consolation 
to prepare himself for the great change. He 
looked forward to it with joyful anticipation, 
as an ushering into a new and extended sphere 
of existence, a higher plane of usefulness, 
wherein all his varied faculties, not one of 
which had been suffered to perish or even to 





decay through neglect or misuse, should ex- 
pand into a higher, fulleraalization of life than 
he ever had known or ever could know here. 

And when, shortly after, we were called upon 
to perform the last sad offices for him, through 
this apparent victory of death I first fully 
awoke to the realization of what life might be. 
Over the wreck of mortality I first fully com- 
prehended the immortal. Nor shall I soon for- 
get the lesson I then and there learned. 

If, then, the capacity to feel and the power to 
act be the test of life, to how many can it sat- 
isfactorily be applied? Not but that we find 
enough of vigorous and active vitality, but so 
low, so contracted, that it scarce merits the 
name of life; not such life certainly as was 
breathed into man by the great Creator at the 
commencement of his existence. We have 
young men—plenty of them—fully alive to the 
merits of a fast horse, but dead as sticks and 
stones, apparently, to anything higher, to the 
grand march of improvement, for instance, that 
is going on all around them; but which, 
whether they know it or not, they are doing 
their “level best” to retard in themselves if 
not in others. We have older men thoroughly 
alive to business and business interests, and 
well “up” in all that may be necessary to the suc- 
cessful prosecution of the same, but hopelessly 
dead to the interests, the claims, the needs, the 
capacities for improvement, or the terrible re- 
sults of neglect of these poor, downtrodden, 
yet immortal business auziliaries out of whom 
they contrive to grind, by usually hard, too 
often cruel, means, what is to them the “one 
thing needful.” Again, we have men with a 
brilliant capacity for spending money, but none 
for performing the slightest service to others 
whereby they might honestly earn it: and oth- 
ers with a grand capability for making money, 
but with little ability to spend it with any real 
advantage to themselves or others. 

If this is to be alive. wherein the best part 
of the being is dead, rest assured that even this 
small modicum of life will gradually but surely 
die out before the encroachment of that dead- 
ness that has already taken possession of the 
most vital part: and the result will be, not 
death, perhaps, as we are accustomed to regard 
it, but the far more dreadful fate of living death. 

We have read somewhere of a fiendish prac- 
tice, not unfrequently resorted to by those 
monsters of the dark ages when they wished to 
produce a refinement of torture, of chaining a 
living prisoner limb to limb to a loathsome 
corpse, and leaving him thus in some noisome 
dungeon until horror turned the brain or fairly 
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released the spirit of the miserable victim. But 
fearful as this may be to contemplate, we do 
not consider that by the neglect of the higher 
life that has been implanted within us, and 
which. alone shall survive the wreck of time, 
we make living corpses of ourselves, from 
whose hideous companionship we shall never, 
never be released ! 

But, enough of generalities; let us turn to 
the contemplation and consideration of a 
single instance, selected from among many, 
but by no means the worst, that may be con- 
stantly met with, and which may serve to 
illustrate the point more clearly, as it will be 
more readily recognizable by all who ever 
bestowed even a casual glance upon the char- 
acteristics of their fellow-men. 

A few months ago we paid a visit to the 
country seat of an acquaintance, whom we had 
known some years before as a smart business 
man,—“a live man,” his business friends and 
associates used to call him, with an approving 
smile,—one fully up to the spirit and enterprise 
of the age. We found him occupying a splendid 
country residence, situated in one of the most 
charming localities within a hundred miles 
of the city. Nature and Art seemed to have 
combined to form one of the most delightful” 
situations that could be devised for the abode of 
man. Onevery side were scenes calculated to 
inspire the purest delight in the mind of any one 
alive to the sweet influences of nature. Splendid 
scenery, superb views, charming walks and 
drives, and objects of interest without number 
abounded on every side; and with plenty of 
leisure to devote to the enjoyment of all these, 
and abundance of wealth to insure the comfort 
of himself and guests and enable him to enjoy 
to the full the exercise of the rites of hospi- 
tality, we fully expected to find him passing 
the remainder of his days in a manner such as 
falls to the lot of comparatively few men, and 
were prepared to envy him accordingly. 

He received us with some show of cordiality, 
though not with that heartiness we had ex- 
pected or that we felt we should have evinced 
had we been welcoming a friend to share with 
us the feast of such good things. We had not 
been long beneath his roof, however, ere we 
discovered that an expression of discontent 
seemed almost constantly to cloud the brow of 
our host. It is true that, during the first day 
or so of our stay, he seemed to wake up to 
something like interest, and even enthusiasm, 
as he took us around his fine and extensive 
property to show us his possessions, and the 
improvements which he had added. Surprised 





and pleasantly disappointed by the exquisite 
manner in which everything was laid out 
around his well-ordered estate (for we had not 
hitherto given him credit for the perfect taste 
that was everywhere manifested around us), 
we congratulated ourselves upon being in com- 
pany with such a congenial spirit, and began 
to descant with much enthusiasm and delight 
upon the beauty of the surroundings. But we 
soon found that we touched no responsive 
chord. Our host could tell us to a fraction 
what every one of his much-admired improve- 
ments had cost, whether he had made a good 
bargain in getting,a certain amount of work 
done below market price, or whether, as he 
savagely termed it, he had been “ confoundedly 
swindled” in the transaction; but beyond 
these interesting items he seemed tc have 
nothing to offer. 

Disappointed again, and this time not so 
pleasantly as before, we turned. the conversa- 
tion from topics of general to more particular 
interest, and began complimenting him upon 
the perfect taste that characterized the arrange- 
ment of his grounds. Here again we missed 
our mark. He listened quietly for awhile, but 
without any appearance of interest in, or even 
intelligent understanding of, what we were 
saying; and at length, in an indifferent, care- 
less manner, just tinged with the slightest 
shade of impatience, he remarked, “Oh, yes, 
it’s all right, I suppose. I don’t know much 
about these things, so I leave everything in the 
hands of W——. He does pretty well, only 
he’s rather inclined to be extravagant. He’s 
all the time bothering about improvements; 
and I suppose if I humored him enough he’d 
about ruin mein six months. For instance, he 
wants me to put up a marble fountain in the 
center of that lawn there, just in front of that 
clump of shrubbery. There’s a group some- 
where by L——, or some other artist,—I have 
forgotten his name,—which he says would be 
just the thing there; but, confound it, I’ve no 
fancy for such fol-de-rols, and it would only be 
a useless waste of money. 

“The fact is,” he continued, as we were re- 
turning toward the house after a final survey 
of everything, “ this is a fine place, I suppose ; 
in fact [with a slight kindling of enthusiasm], I 
know it is, for Col. B—, and he’s a judge of 
these things, told me only the other day that 
with the improvements I’ve put upon it, $20,00€ 
would be but a fair price for it. I paid $12,00C 
for it, you know. But the fact is (with s 
resumption of his old discontented tone an, 
manner], I have to be out of pocket all tk 
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time on this place, for one thing or another, 
and the whole concern is getting to be a con- 
founded bore to me; so I’ve about concluded 
to sell out this fall, and go back to the city, 
where I can see life.” 

This time astonishment kept us silent. This 
lovely place, which seemed a very paradise to 
our eyes, weary and worn as we were from the 
sharp and unremitting contest of life in the 
great city, tired and panting from its whirl and 
roar, dust and tumult,—this charming retreat 
from all the worry and vexation of the great 
world without, the possession of which we had 
been silently envying the fortunate owner ever 
since our arrival, was a confounded bore and 
an encumbrance to be rid of as soon as possible ! 

“T was thinking,” said he, some time after, 
as we were sitting in silent and delighted con- 
templation of the splendid view from the 
cupola of his mansion, and feeling our very 
soul expand within us as our gaze took in the 
noble stretch of country that surrounded us,— 
“TI was thinking that if this property were 
situated in the city somewhere, say in the 
vicinity of the City Hall, now, it would be 
worth while to be the owner of it.” 

“Worth while!” we echoed in astonishment ; 
“ why, is it not worth while now? Could the 
possession alone of the whole city of New 
York—of the business portion of it, at least— 
compensate for the loss of all the charms of 
this delightful scenery,—the calm, the quiet, 
the inspiring influences that are here drawn in 
with every breath ?” 

A half-amused, slightly contemptuous smile 
passed over his features as he replied, “ Ah, yes, 
my dear fellow, it’s all very fine, I suppose ; but 
then, you know, it don’t put money in a man’s 
pocket; in fact, it’s constantly taking money 
out of it. I see you are full of romantic 
notions; but take my word for it, my dear 
fellow, they don’t pay. You'll think so your- 
self when you become as old as I am.” 

Should we, forsooth? Ifsuch a thing could 
ever be possible; if we could ever become as 
dead as seemed the man beside us to all the 
ennobling, elevating, purifying influences that 
surrounded us among such scenes as these, 
silently claiming recognition, and seeking ad- 
mittance into the inner sanctuary of our being, 
our prayer then would be that we might never 
be permitted to grow thus old in mind and 
body ; that we might never be called upon to 
resign thus the best part of ourself, to drag 
throngh the remainder of our days as dead to 
all the higher realities of life as the senseless 
floor beneath our feet. 





That night, as was our usual custom, we 
sat awhile by our open window to indulge 
in a quiet revery before retizing. This window, 
as we shortly ascertained, commanded a view 
of the same lawn which the tasteful W—— 
had recommended as a desirable site for a 
fountain. We had seen the exquisite group 
which our host had spoken of so indifferently, 
and the purchase of which he had denominated 
a useless expenditure of money; and as we 
thought what refinement and dignity its marble 
purity would impart to the surroundings, a 
sense of poignant regret came over us that we 
could not at once behold it there enshrined, 
and satisfy our longing soul with the inspira- 
tion of loveliness which it would breathe forth. 
And in our dreams that night that marble 
group, in its severe and majestic purity of 
taste and sentiment, seemed continually hover- 
ing before our mental vision. Sometimes we 
seemed to see it by moonlight, amid desolate 
wastes and ruins, where its now awful beauty 
was enhanced tenfold by contrast with the 
devastation and confusion around. Again, we 
beheld it occupying its fitting place in that 
leafy shrine, and, seemingly instinct with life, 
diffusing that life through all around it. Then 


“suddenly a hideous, black shadow seemed to 


come between us and this incarnation of beauty 
which we were holding in such rapt and loving 
contemplation; and then we beheld it over- 
thrown and brought down to the dust, while 
the hateful black shadow seemed to triumph 
over its dethroned loveliness. And then we 
awoke, to wonder if what we had just beheld 
was in truth but the fantasy of a dream, and 
not, rather, a too faithful representation of that 
which is continually taking place in this world 
of ours, where the grosser passions of man— 
avarice, greed, mammon, the love of the world, 
by whatever name we designate them—are 
continually striving to dethrone, and eventually 
to utterly destroy, in his soul the perception 
and love of the good, the beautiful, the elevat- 
ing, which raise him above the mire and dust 
of this world and serve as a connecting link 
between him and heaven. 

Owing to the discovery that we had made of 
the mental quality, or rather want of quality, 
of our host, our stay under his roof was neces- 
sarily shortened. After he had shown us 
around the place, and had given us the exact 
cost of every feature about it, and its precise 
market value at’the present time, together with 
the profit that he expected to realize by selling 
out in the fall, he seemed to think that he had 
fulfilled all his duties as host, and appeared to 
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see nothing further of any interest in it, he 
roamed about in an aimless, discontented way, 
evidently very muck out of his proper element, 
whatever that might be. In fact, not only did 
he not share in our appreciation of the esthetic 
beauty of the place, but the few expressions 
of delight and admiration which now and then 
involuntarily escaped us seemed even to annoy 
him, as if, incapable of perceiving any cause 
for pleasurabie emotions in these things him- 
self, he was piqued and chagrined that others 
should be able to derive more enjoyment from 
his possessions than he could. 

We were pondering over the subject on the 
afternoon of the last day of our stay, and 
wondering how any man could be so dead as 
regards all real life as he seemed to be. He 
had been more than usually dull and gloomy 
that day, and now, as he sat leaning back in 
his chair, his brow contracted as if in deep and 
even painful thought, and the old expression 
of discontent darkening all his features, our 
thoughts in regard to him took a new turn. 
“Can it be,” we thought, “ that the man really 
feeis his need? that he is conscious of a want 
of something higher than he has ever had 
or experienced before? Or can it be that he is 
really not as indifferent as he appears, and that 
tnis incapacity of his to appreciate the beauti- 
ful in art and nature is partly assumed to hide 
his real feelings upon the subject? And if so— 
why?” 

While we were cogitating thus, Mr. W——, 
who has already been mentioned as the archi- 
tect of these grounds, entered, to urge the ac- 
ceptance of some new improvement which he 
was projecting. A fine, intelligent man we 
found him, fully alice—yes, that’s the word—to 
the beauties of the place and its capabilities 
for improvement. We entered into an ani- 
mated conversation with him, while our host 
sat listening with a cynical, contemptuous smile 
upon his lips, evidently sneering at what he 
either could not or would not syntpathize with. 
At length, being appealed to by Mr. W—— for 
his decision in regard to the matter of im- 
provement, he grumbled something about the 
“cost.” 

“But surely, with your wealth, Mr. N——,” 
exclaimed the enthusiastic W——, “ you will 
not consider that trifling amount of any mo- 
ment compared with what you will receive in 
return. I only wish,’ he continued, with 
energy, “that J had your wealth at command; 
I would soon surround myself with such forms 
of beauty as I can only imagine now.” 

“ What would you be the better for it all?” 





demanded our host, in a bitter tone. “What 
good would your forms of beauty do you? 
Yeu coaidn’t eat ‘em, nor drink ’em; you 
couldn’t wear "em, nor make money on ’em. 
Now then, I ask, what good would they do 
you?” 

Seeing that we made no reply, for indeed we 
were too much shocked at the grossness of his 
ideas upon the subject to find words in which 
to answer him, and imagining thereby that he 
had fairly silenced us by the force of his argu- 
ment, he continued with some energy, still ad- 
dressing himself to Mr. W—— : 

“T tell you what, young man, you are mis- 
taken if you think that I am so much richer 
than you are. I eat, and drink, and have 
clothes to wear; you do the same. Then, 
where’s the great difference between us?” 

“ But, sir!” we exclaimed, aroused to reply, 
“you surely do not mean to say that a man’s 
wants are to be limited to the mere items of 
fuod, drink, and clothing?” 

“Well, what more does he want? Come 
now, what more does he want?” demanded 
our host, standing erect before us, with his 
hands in his pockets, and looking very much 
as Diogenes might be supposed to have looked 
when preparing to uphold the superior ad- 
vantages of his tub as a place of residence. 
Certainly the crusty old philosopher himself 
could never have looked more surlily defiant 
than did our host at this moment as he stood 
waiting for our reply, only that he might crush 
our argument to a nonentity beneath the 
weight of his ponderous logic. 

“There is the soul to be gratified,” we re- 
turned, “in its two departments of the mind 
and heart, or the intellect and the affections; 
and just as certainly as the body requires 
nourishment to sustain physical life, just as 
certainly must the mind and soul be fed, or 
they will become debilitated, and, so far as it is 
in the nature of immortal things so to do, will 
perish; the faculties, at least, will become 
paralyzed, so to speak, if not utterly destroyed. 
Wherefore the taste must be cultivated and 
ministered to by whatever is correct, pure, re- 
fining ; the heart ——” 

“Stuff and nonsense! sheer stuff, romantic 
nonsense, nursery and boarding-school prattle,” 
exclaimed our host, with considerable asperity ; 
“we men of the world know better, as you 
will learn and acknowledge, too, one of these 
days, if these wild fancies don’t altogether 
ruin you.” 

A sudden thought here entered our mind, 
and we resolved at once to test its plausibility. 
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This man’s intellect, in all that related to the 
highest and best faculties of it, was evidently 
sadly warped and distorted, but for all that, 
the affections might as yet be unimpaired. 
Much may be pardoned the intellect if the 
heart be right. So we thought, and determined 
to solve the question atonce. Accordingly, we 
observed, quietly : 

“Well, sir, as you seem to think that you 
have no great advantage over Mr. W—— by 
reason of your possessing more of this world’s 
goods than he, and as, on the other hand, he 
seems to think that he could extract more 
benefit and real solid enjoyment from the pos- 
session and free use of them than you have 
hitherto been able to do, as you confess, sup- 
pose you act the part of a generous man and 
turn over to him what you have just acknow- 
ledged is of no special benefit to you, reserving 
for yourself merely enough to satisfy your very 
modest requirements, which you scem to con- 
sider amply sufficient for any reasonable man, 
and thus prove that you do sincerely believe in 
the truth of the proposition that you are so 
earnestly endeavoring to establish.” 

A look of the blankest amazement swept 
over the countenance of our host at this sugges- 
tion, and for a moment he regarded us fixedly, 
as if he thought he either had not heard aright, 
or that we had fairly taken leave of our senses, 
of which, by-the-by, he seemed to accredit us a 
very small share. Then, seeming to come to 
the conclusion that we were merely quizzing 
him, he smiled a slightly contemptuous, some- 
what weary smile, as if he thought that the 
humor of the joke, if joke it was, was rather 
strained, threw himself into the luxurious 
depths of a well-cushioned arm-chair, and re- 
lapsed into dignified silence. 

There was something, however, in the ex- 
pression that had swept over his countenance, 
and, to our fancy, still lurked in his eyes, which 
awakened our indignation; and happening to 
be acquainted with some particulars in regard 
to his family relations neither very creditable 
to him nor calculated to elevate him in our 
estimation, which, forgotten till now, were 
thus brought very forcibly to our recollection, 
we resolved to push him still further. 

“ Or, sir,” we continued, in pursuance of this 
resolution, “if this disposition of your means 
would not please you, and if you have a mind 
to exemplify the truth of the old adage, that 
‘charity begins at home,’ you may easily find 
another, and perhaps better, way of disencum- 
bering yourself of your surplus wealth, which 
you seem to find so burdensome.” 





Our pertinacity seemed at last to rouse our 
host to a sense of irritation. “ Who said any- 
thing about its being burdensome ?” he growl- 
ed. “ What do you mean, young man, by your 
proverbs ? what are you driving at, anyhow ?” 
and he partly raised himself from the depths 
of his arm-chair and bent an angry, suspicious, 
searching glance upon us. 

“ Why,” we replied, now thoroughly aroused, 
and determined not to spare him, “ you have a 
widowed sister, we believe, now residing in 
the city, who is in anything but affluent circum- 
stances. Indeed, to the best of our knowledge, 
she can barely contrive by the greatest exer- 
tions to support herself and little ones on her 
scanty earnings as an overworked, underpaid 
seamstress. But a very small part, compara- 
tively, of your wealth would suffice to place 
her and hers in comfortable circumstances, and 
to remove from her weary shoulders the bur- 
den which is fast wearing her into the grave. 
Your poor consumptive brother, too, and your 
struggling artist nephew might both be greatly 
benefited by ——” 

But we were not suffered to continue. The 
man was not quite dead yet; we had touch- 
ed a nerve still sensitive, and it responded to 
our touch. Unfortunately, however, it proved 
to be the wrong chord that we had touched; 
and the result was not what we could have 
wished. 

“What do you mean by your confounded 
impudence ?” he thundered, glaring at us say- 
agely. Then turning suddenly upon Mr. W—, 
who had been a silent and interested spectator, 
he continued : “ As for you, begone ; and both- 
er me no more with your confounded schemes 
for extracting money from my pocket. There’s 
been too much of it already. You're all alike— 
a set of leeches, determined to suck a man till 
he’s dry. And you, sir,” turning to us once 
more, “ firstly, since you’re so fond of quoting 
proverbs, let me recommend for your consia-- 
ation the following, which you would do well 
toact upon, viz., ‘ Mind your own business, and 
leave other people to mind theirs ;’ and second- 
ly, unless you wish to be regarded as a candi- 
date for a lunatic asylum, I’d advise you to 
talk more sensibly in future ;” and having thus 
discharged the vials of his wrath upon our de- 
voted head, he indignantly quitted the room, 
leaving us to our own reflections, 

“ Poor man!” we exclaimed, the next day, 
in deep commiseration, turning to take a 
farewell look at the noble property we were 
leaving behind us, as we were slowly 
wending our way on foot toward the nearest 
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railroad station, for our worthy host, having 
permitted the sun not only to go down, but al- 
so to rise again on his wrath, had, upon polite- 


ly intimating to us that our presence was no , 


longer desirable, neglected to facilitate our de- 
parture by placing his horse and carriage at 
our disposal. “Poor man!” we repeated; 
“doubly poor through the mockery of wealth 
by which he is surrounded. He thinks he is a 
very live man, but he is already more than half 
dead, and is slowly, but surely, dying by 
inches—dying while the rich generous tide of 
life is lavishing itself on all sides of him, starv- 
ing in the midst of plenty, pining and wasting 
away amid all that is conducive to mental and 
moral health!” Was not benevolence, and 
even conscientiousness, well-nigh dead within 
him, that he, while rolling in wealth, and even 
groaning under a burden almost too great for 
him to bear, certainly far greater than his 
needs, as he himself acknowledged, should per- 
mit his only sister, and she a widow, to struggle 
and die amid toil and poverty when he could 
so easily afford her all the assistance she re- 
quired? And moreover, when reminded of his 
obvious duty in the case, that he should take 
the alarm; and with the demon of covetous- 
ness aroused in his breast clasp to his bosom 
his beloved though burdensome weight of yel- 
low dust, and fiercely resenting all interference, 
should, like the dog in the manger, snarl o 

all would-be participators in that from which 
he could neither derive benefit nor enjoy- 
ment himself, nor would permit others to do 
80? 

“ Lovely spot!” we exclaimed, as we took a 
parting glance at it, before turning a bend in 
the road which hid it from our view; “thou 
more truly belongest to the poorest wayfarer 
who stops for a moment to rest his tired frame 
and soothe his troubled spirit with the brief 
contemplation of thy refreshing loveliness, than 
to him who calls himself thy sole possessor.” 
And thus it is wisely ordained of God, that 
even the insatiable greed and avarice of man 
can not deprive his fellow-men of all the bless- 
ings that have been prepared for each and 
every one of them. Through the cruelty of 
man the body may suffer want, but verily the 
spirit shall be fed. 

We are constrained to confess that such ex- 
amples of mental and moral deadness as we 
have just described are by no means rare. We 
ourselves could instance many more such, but 
we forbear. Enough if we are not compelled 
to class ourselves in the same category. How 
many of us can safely say that we are not? 





Day by day a thousand appeals are made to the 
various faculties of our being—to our intellec- 
tual appreciation, our kindly sympathies, our 
benevolence, our best affections ; and how often 
do they touch a chord which by its quick re- 
sponsive throb testifies to its warm vitality! 
But how much oftener do they fall on dull, in- 
attentive ears, and by the indifference with 
which they are passed unheeded bear silent 
but effective witness to that fatal numbness 
which is the precursor, if not the proof of 
death ! 

Weare one-sided beings. Numerous are the 
capacities with which we are endowed; nor 
can we afford to lose one. And as surely as 
one corporeal member, if suffered to fall into 
disuse and die, will affect and impair the use- 
fulness of the whole body, so from the loss of 
one spiritual member, if it be neglected and 
suffered to become deadened, will spread numb- 
ness and death throughout the whole spiritual 
frame. 

Let us look well to ourselves, therefore, that 
we lose none of our God-given powers. And 
may the experience of every one of us, now and 
henceforth, be that we are really and truly in 
the highest sense “alive” in every faculty of 
our highly endowed being. 
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MY PICTURE. 
Tue following is one of the sweetest poems from the 
pen of the late Alice Cary. 
Of all the beautiful pictures 
That hang on Memory’s wall 
Is one of a dim old forest, 
That seemeth best of all; 
Not for its gnarled oaks olden, 
Dark with the mistletoe ; 
Not for the violets golden 
That sprinkle the vale below ; 
Not for the milk-wiite lilies 
That lean from the fragrant hedge, 
Coquetting all day w th the sunbeams, 
And stealing their golden edge ;. 
Not for the vines on the upland 
Where the bright red berries rest ; 
Nor the pinks, nor the pale sweet cowslip, 
It seemeth to me the best. 


I once had a little brother 
With eyes that were dark and deep ;~ 
In the lap of that olden forest 
He lieth in peace asleep ;. 
Light as the down of a thistle, 
Free as the winds that blow, 
We roved there the beautiful summers, 
The summers of long ago; 
But his feet on the hills grew weary, 
And one of the autumn eves 
I made for my little brother 
A bed of the yellow leaves, 
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Sweetly his pale arms folded 
My neck in * meek embrace, 

As ‘he lie ut of tumaorta! oeruty 
Silently covered his face; 

And when the arrows of sunset 
Lodged in the tree-tops bright 


~ 


He fell, in his eaint-like beauty, 
Asleep bv the gates of light. 

Therefors, of al. the pictures 
That hang on Memory’s wali, 

The one of the dim old forest 
Seemeth best of all. 
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WOMAN vs. WOMAN’S RIGHTS. 
BY AUGUSTA WHEELER. 


RCHIMEDES, reasoning on material 

nature, proved to himself that a lever 
long enough would move the world, and the 
world has long since accepted the hypothecated 
fact. We of this middle nineteenth century 
have found that a lever of agitation thirty years 
long was equal to the overthrow of slavery and 
its precipitation into stupendous civil war, the 
greatest that history has recorded among an 


enlightened people. It is true that the sun sets | 


clear over our Aceldama; that there is hope in 
the moral atmosphere of the outlook in that 
direction. We expect brighter, sunnier days 
again, for whether the negro shall slowly 
abrade or hold his own, our cardinal dogma, 
“the greatest good to the greatest number,” 
will be sustained. Requiescat in pace. 

But “ the world moves” in America. There 
is no trusting to our inertia for a season of 
repose. We have too much motive power, 
and too much space to moveitin. We require 
force meeting force—a balance of power to 
hold us. Itis therefore not amiss that we begin 
now to consider this new agitation that is 
besetting us, for if it grows at all, it is likely 
to be a growth of much less than thirty years, 
and subversive in effect. 

Slavery is dead past any resuscitation, but 
the restless minds that still hunger for some- 
thing to do are not dead, and as a direct 
sequence it would seem that woman has come 
in asking @ la Oliver for more,—at least, so the 
champions of woman’s rights would have us 
believe. They have already put it to us in 
many forms, and made a very harrowing case 
of it. In view of all that they are doing to 
affect her status, proclaiming her the equal 
of the negro, and by inference a candidate for 
conversion to his grade—a creature capable of 
far other duties than she now occupies herself 
with, etc., she might reasonably soliloquize in 
the language of Hamlet, “ To be, or not to be, 
that is the question.” And if these things are 
really to come upon her, she might go on with 
the soliloquy for receiving all that is demanded 
in the name of Woman’s Rights: Could she be 
woman ? and, if not woman, could she be man ? 





Could the fireside exist and weman at the 
rostrum? Could she do man’s work there or 
anywhere ? 

Certainly it is the part of wisdom to consider 
before this woman’s rights agitation attains to 
much greater dimensions, whether the proposed 
change would not have in it more of the ele- 
ments of evil than of any good. 

We do not question but she could do a great 
deal of work which man does, and do it as 
well; but it is properly woman’s work, and 
not his. Habits, customs, and time-honored 
ways have assigned him many forms of labor 
which woman could not do with equal facility 
and ease. Some of these usages probably 
originated in our own country when there was 
not a surplus of women, and should not be 
credited to selfishness nor injustice in any 
respect. And in the very nature of the case 
they must yield to the first demand that woman 
makes on them, for man’s labor will not com- 
pete with woman’s. Legislation on that much 
of woman’s rights would be but a tablet toa 
dead fact. 

The truly palpable grievance of the Rights’ 
schedule is that woman is poorly paid; but the 
evil is in the innate nature of our social con- 
dition; and could woman herself, armed with 
the power of legislation and legislating for her 
own benefit, make any better distribution of 
the rewards of labor than are now made? 
Woman, by virtue of the fact that she is 
woman, is properly the consumer, and not the 
producer. A late French writer calls her the 
“sick man.” The definition is Frenchy, but a 
fact. Under normal circumstances, her place 
is at home, among womanly ways and womanly 
things. Father and husband are a perpetual 
protector and supply. To equalize the wages 
of men and women would be to reduce all 
women to the necessity of seeking their own 
livelihood. No man could acoumulate a surplus 
wherewith to provide for those of his own 
household; and the two, the man and the 
woman, would be fellow-workers in the fullest 
sense—toiling shoulder to shoulder. "Would 
either account such a state of things a blessing ? 
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Assuredly woman could not, except she adopt 
the civilization of the aborigines. The men, 
too, would need to be very much other than 
he now is, and being so, might not be any 
more appreciated by these advocates of wo- 
man’s rights than the present man. 

Certainly these woman’s rights are clamoring 
for they know not what. They would have 
the rocks fallonus. Our protest is not because 
there are no woman’s «crongs, but because these 
woman’s rights would add to them a Pandora’s 
box, without Hope at the bottom. The 
Nemean monster that they would slay they 
touch not. They begin with an effect, and 
want a remedy, without reference to the induc- 
ing influences which produce it. 

The causes that destroy and debase men are 
the arch enemies of woman. Those that take 
away her natural support and destroy her 
heart and home are the unpardonable sins 
against her, and help against them must come 
from the deepest and most intricate sources, 
not from idle harangue. Wars, drunkenness, 
and debaucheries are the great spoilers; and 
whoso can remove those shall lift the burden. 
If any of these advocates of her rights would 
truly do anything for her let them set them- 
selves to be corner-stones to this work. Cer- 
tainly no act of legislation, no free-will offering, 
can lift the burden from the woman of this 
generation. Our late war has strewn the land 
with too many blasted hopes. The nation’s 
slain must have been over a million; and 
counting the women and children that were 
dependent upon those men, we may estimate 
that two millions of women have been added 
to the surplus that was already largely in ex- 
cess in the Eastern and Middle States. Also, 
we are receiving increased numbers from the 
old countries. We have always been an entre- 
pot,as it were, for the women of the better 
classes of Eastern Europe when impoverished 
by wars or other causes. They have come in 
here by thousands since the surrender of Sedan ; 
and now that the Franco-German war has end- 
ed, we may expect to be the recipients of many 
thousands more. Cuba is also adding to the 
number. There has not been a revolution in 
any of the West India islands but has added 
something to this class in our country. Their 
influx before the war was more appreciable, 
perhaps, in Southern cities and the South gen- 
erally than here. They compete with the 
American woman, and cheapen the price of 
her labor. But can civilized legislation touch 
it? Can the genius of our government lift its 
hands against them? By no means; they 





must come, though they are no relief to the 
toiling American woman. 

There is no chance of doing whst these 
woman’s rights want done short of the funeral 
pyre of the Hindoo or strangling a given per- 
centage of female infants at their birth, making 
the estimate according to the number of males 
likely to be disqualified as a support or taken 
off by wars, drunkenness, and other causes 
that as a rule do not overtake women. But let 
woman never give up her struggle, as woman, 
for all that is great and good and just, and she 
shal] yet be the mother of a race of men that 
shall know wars and drunkenness no more. 

Woman’s rights, too, would have the ballot. 
The individuals who make this demand would 
probably not be daunted by anything; they 
seem endowed with special nerve for the occa- 
sion ; but they make it in the name of the most 
cultivated and refined of women, who as a rule 
are not so endowed. Their special plea is that 
educated, capable, and superior women lack a 
field worthy of their ability. Well, granting 
the ballot, would these so long and much 
abused women be the first at the polls, or would 
Bridget and Dinah constitute the rush? We 
all know the exceeding zeal of Pat and Sambo 
about their rights and duties to the country on 
such occasions. Would cultivated women go 
there for the sake of voting, or because it 
would become a paramount duty to neutralize 
the votes which the most unscrupulous dema- 
gogues would control ? 

The right once given, there is no question 
but that the most ignorant would take to it 
with great unanimity, although, so far, they 
have not dreamed of wanting it. 

The very state of the case would be likely to 
compel an entire vote, however undesirable the 
privilege might be to the majority. But what 
gain? Parties would balance the same as 
now, only with the additional labor of counting 
twice the usual number of votes. If, therefore, 
the ballot in the hands of woman could be 
confined to the simple matter of voting, less the 
usual accompaniment of election campaigns, 
it would not be of great import. But such in 
statu quo is not the onus of this pseudo phi- 
lanthropy. It would still be seeking other 
heights. If it contemplates anything in its 
onslaught it must be more than the bare matter 
of voting. It must include office and election 
to office by the popular vote of the people. 
God be praised that, so far, the majority of 
women are not willing to descend from their 
high estate and trail their sacred garments 
through the mire that leads to office! 
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But these agitators are sowing seed that is 
taking root and spreading. Young girls, 
dreaming of power and queenly reign, are 
coming upon the stage. And how should it be 
otherwise, with all this talk of women for 
Congress, the Senate, and the highest office in 
the giftof the people? Some doubtless expect 
to be commodores. 

One branch of this Sixteenth Amendment 
clique advocates it on the plea that drunken- 
ness can never be exterminated till women 
vote.* If the assertion is not true, the refuta- 
tion is so many generations ahead that, as a 
matter of practicableness, we would rather 
admit it. But if woman had the franchise, and 
should poll an entire vote on the liquor ques- 
tion, would drunkenness be any nearer exter- 
mination? Would the power brought to bear 
in that direction be greater or less than without 
her vote? The number of women who would 
vote in opposition to their fathers, husbands, 
brothers, and sons would be very small. They 
would be those related to drunkards in some 
way, and would be American-born women 
almost without exception. The women of our 
very large German, Irish, and other foreign 
population, very generally, drink the same as 
their husbands, and of course would cast their 
votes with them, which would make double 
the usual number against prohibition from that 
source. The result would be likely to be the 
same as On any other occasion—double the 
number of votes, and nothing more; but if 
there were a preponderance either way, it 
would be as likely to be on the side of drunken- 
ness as against it. 

But suppose the women should be of one 
mind in sufficient numbers to make drunken- 
ness a penal offense of one grade or another, 
—to pass excise laws ad libitum,—would she 
have any more power to enforce those laws 
than she has now? Is she going to be her 
own police force, standing in wait over drunken 
dens, with club in hand? Could she devise 
any plan for making her statutes any less a 
dead letter than our present ones are? They 
have been ss defunct during the past year as if 
they had been repealed; and yet the letter of 
them is clear and decisive. 

The rumsellers will sell liquor and the 





* The whole number committed to the city prisons of 
New York for drunkenness, for 1869, was 16,670—of whom 
8,505 were men and 8,165 were women. For delirium 
tremens, the total was 204—of whom 104 were males 
and 100 females. The whole number committed to the 
city prisons for drunkenness for the last ten years is 
132,263—of whom 66,629 were men, 65,634 were women. 





drunkards will drink whatever the law; and the 
late Governor Andrews of Massachusetts ad- 
vised the repeal of the prohibitory law because 
it had the effect of increasing drunkenness rather 
than diminishing it. Plainly, the law is so far 
a failure, and it is very far from obvious that 
woman, as a law-giver, could make it any less 
so. But she can train up sons who will not 
drink, who will not sell rum, and will enforce 
excise laws. 

In a Christian sense, perhaps, all things 
work together for good; but it is too much to 
say of all temporal things in a temporal sense, 
and most especially of this advent of woman’s 
rights if it should finally get possession of us. 
So far it may have done good; it may have 
given woman courage to come out from her 
cloister and compete with man in many forms 
of labor from which she formerly kept aloof. 

Woman should perhaps have a right to vote 
on the corporate questions of the place 
where she resides and holds real estate, for 
she is often the chief owner of the taxable 
property, yet having but a limited income, 
and hence should have a voice when taxes are 
to be levied uponit. The right would probably 
be granted if fairly brought to the notice of 
legislators, the same as the right to hold prop- 
erty separate from her husband has been. 

But woman underrates herself. She doubts 
her own power when she asks for the popular 
franchise. She does not comprehend the in- 
fluence she already exerts, and she makes no 
estimate of how much she might increase it. 
Shakspeare’s dogma that “it is not in nature 
not to scorn a fvol,” is entirely convertible. It 
is not in nature not to respect intellect, and 
man respects it in woman, even though his 
notions of his superior relation may be as 
austere as the ex-artilleryman in “Bleak 
House,” who could say of his wife, with great 
conjugal gusto, “ Whatever the old girl says 
do, do it! Whenever the old girl says I’ do 
it, she does it. She is color-sergeant of the 
Nonpareil battalion. But I never own it before 
her. Discipline must be maintained.” 

She will have influence so far as she is 
capable of making herself equal or superior. 
She can achieve political power as well without 
the ballot as with it, and can do it at home, 
where it will be an elegance and a joy. Can 
any doubt the ennobling effect? Woman has 
already a power greater than man; and yet 
what would she? or, rather, what would these 
woman’s rights have for her? Is there so 
much friction in the world only because woman 
is not in man’s place? By no means. The 
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earliest, the deepest, the most lasting impres- 
sions are the seed of her own sowing. If she 


has raised sons who are ignoble and unjust, is it. 


because they are men or because their teaching 
was defective? Oh,woman! man is the chisel- 
ing of thine own hand! Great men have great 
mothers. 

But woman at the polls, the caucus, election- 
eering, bargaining for office, running a tilt 
with man, is shorn of her divinity. Man will 
not respect her as he does now; and when he 
respects not her, he respects not himself. She 
can not go alone out of her Eden. Infidelity 
and immorality would of necessity come in 
with such an epoch. Bribery would be for a 
price. The impure and dissolute would sit in 
higher places than they do now. We could 
not then point to France, hollow, corrupt with 
falsehood and intrigue, crushing in the col- 
lision of nations like a shell, when her day 
comes. We should be more than France. 
Her Salic laws—forbidding women on the 
throne—have doubtless saved her a measure of 
infamy. We should be more than the nations 
have yet seen. 

Next, when these woman’s rights have un- 
done woman what is to be done with man? 
They seem to ignore his character as much as 
they do woman's relation to him. At least, 
they make no note that he has traits which, 
being forces, might mar their little plans. 

The clephant is reported to be yielding and 
teachable, even when taken full grown from 
the jungle, but of uncertain continuance, for 
without apparent cause, except it be the ennui 
or chagrin of his altered circumstances, the 
great beast will lay down in his full strength 
and die. 

Man is proud; he is proud that he is man; 
he is proud that he is athletic and strong. 
But man, too, is the drunkard and the suicide 
of the race, the coward, the creature not having 
the moral courage that woman has to dare to 
live and face misfortune. But if man shows 
this disposition now, what might he not do 
under the new regimé? Would it be calculated 
to diminish it? 

Equality in politics and labor could scarcely 
make man any more a man, and if not more, 
then not more content or happy, and if less, 
then less so. He toils, and builds, and strives 
that woman may share. Honors were not 
honors but to crown her as well; and laws 
were less laws if woman were less loved. But 
if he is no longer her support, as under the 
equal labor system, how long would he be 
content to serve soberly and faithfully for self? 





The stimulant to labor would be gone, and 
idleness of itself is littleness and a fatigue. 
He would estimate himself and his place in the 
world at far less than he does now, and would 
be much more likely to be unhappy in his 
social relations; for with the divided responsi- 
bility and less care there would be more strife 
and less love binding him to his own. 

It is when all these things come upon a man 
that he sinks and holds his taking off as no 
robbery, whether by sloth, drunkenness, or the 
shorter process of dust to dust. 

Assuredly there is work that woman may 
do and does do, if she will, without let or hin- 
drance. Prejudice has been a tyrant rather than 
laws, but its power is well-nigh“#ftken. We 
remember hearing a German woman imploring 
piteously to be employed in the hay-field, and 
when the owner refused she went to his neigh- 
bors, entreating their influence with him. But 
the gallantry of twenty-five years ago was not 
persuaded. She could go to the same place 
now, however, and not be refused the privilege 
if she aspired to it. There is no field of labor 
but is open to woman if she has the personal 
bravery to go into it; and first and last she has 
been made honorable mention of in most of 
them. She is frequently known as the farmer, 
merchant, and manufacturer on a large scale, 
and where she controls capital and labor her 
profits are of course the same as man’s. She 
keeps" hotels, restaurants, and bakeries. All 
the lighter branches of trade might be in the 
hands of Woman. But she is not ready; she is 
not yet educated to it. The times are forcing 
her on, but her progress is slow compared with 
her need. Since the first shot at Fort Sumter 
too many have been coming day by day. 

“Learn to labor and to wait.” 

And women capable of doing other than 
woman’s accepted labor must have felt it a 
duty to lay down their woman’s tools and take 
up man’s. We estimate it as hardly more a 
sacrifice to have been laid in those soldiers’ 
graves, early as most of them were, than to 
have been left to toil, singly, feebly, and with 
so little hope of competency as woman does, 
but there is no reprieve. 

The more fortunate might perhaps bear their 
fortunes a little more as by the grace of God, 
and make poverty seem less humiliating ; but 
any legislation, except it were pro tem., like 
our bankrupt acts, would not be a manifest 
good. 

[We open our pages to the above writer and 
print her protest, and then hand her over to 
the kind care of her sisters, Anna Dickinson, 
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Susan B. Anthony, Mrs. Stanton, and others 
who are “ agitating” the question in the inter- 
est of the sex, and if she comes tu grief, it is 


not our fault. We shall not take sides in this 
contest. nor shall we eppose free discussion. 


- Gur Joursat is open. TLe world moves.} 











epartment of {insiology, 





The truths of Physiology should be inculcated and enforced eaily and earnestly, and with the emphasis of bigh religious duty.— Youmans, 





THE FEET—THEIR DRESS AND CARE.* 


———— 


HE practical observer and thinker who 
brings to the notice of society the need 

of reform in some general habitude or usage, 
and at the same time prescribes a remedy or 








Fi. 1. 
mode of reform, deserves the respect and 


Fia. 2. 


gratitude due to philanthropy. In no de- 
partment of dress or costume has there been 
shown more impropriety or disregard of na- 
ture’s requirements than in the foot-coverings 
which have been in vogue among the nations 
claiming the highest civilization during the 
past one hundred years (figs. 1 and 2). Dis- 
figurements thrust themselves upon our atten- 
tion every day: crooked fect, stumpy feet, 
flat feet, feet with enormous joints, feet with 
crossed toes, with nails grown in, with corns 
hard and corns soft, with callosities on the bot- 
tom, or on the sides, or on the heels, etc.,—any 





* Tae Feet—Tuerr Dress anv Care: Showing their 
Natural Perfect Shape and Construction ; their present 
Deformed Condition ; and how Flat-foot, Distorted Toes, 
and other Defects are to be Prevented or Corrected ; with 
Directions for Dressing them Elegantly yet Comfortably ; 
and Hints upon various matters relating to the General 
Subject. With Illustrations. 12mo; pp. iv., 302. Price 
$1 2%. New York: Samuel R. Wells, Publisher, 1871, 





of which infirmities affect the sufferer’s gait 
and render his walking more a pain than a 
pleasure. Now, the principal causes of these 
depravities are found in the earnestness with 
which people follow the mandates of fashion 
with respect to the shape of boots and shoes, 
quite ignoring the adaptation of the “ style” 
to the shape and condition of their feet. 

If we examine the foot of a child which 
has not yet been subjected to the cramping 
distorting process inflicted by badly selected 
shoes (figs. 3 and 4), we will find the toes lying 
straight forward in the line of the foot’s length, 
with ample space between them for free move- 
ment. This is nature's beautiful, symmetrical 
arrangement, but the mechanical effect of the 
ill-shaped shoes so universally worn has been 
the crowding of the great toe toward the © 
outside of the foot. A New York manufac- 
turer of boots and shoes, of twenty years’ 
standing, stated that having made drawings 
of thousands of feet, and always finding the 





Fie. 3. 


big toe turned more or less toward the out- 
side, he presumed that was its normal shape. 
The great toe plays the most important part 
in walking, and unless it be free to exercise 
its function in that particular, the ease and 
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naturalness of one’s walk will be more or less 
impaired. The springy, elastic tread of the 
Indian, so much remarked upon by travelers 
in the Western wilds, is due to the fact that 
his moccasins in no way hamper the play of 
every part of his feet (fig. 5). 

One’s foot has a right to grow in all direc- 
tions in accordance with the symmetrical 
rule of development in the case of the person, 
and any method applied to dwarf or modify 
that growth must result in injury. That 
form of covering only is suitable which gives 
to all the toes the freedom which properly 
belongs to them, and to that form the shoe- 
maker should endeavor to approximate. The 








Fie. 5. 


shape of the shoe which produces such a de- 
formity as scen in figs. 6 and 7 can not be too 
much censured, and yet this deformity is very 
common. The shape of the sole determines 
the general outline and style of a shoe; that 
which is very generally in use is fairly repre- 
sented in the accompanying fig. 8. A refer- 





Fie. 7. 


ence to fig. 1 shows how disproportioned 
such a shape is to the natural foot. Fig. 9 
contrasted with the other is a form of sole 
occasionally to be seen in use by our best 
boot-makers, and it is far more serviceable 
than the other. The line ¢d shows where 
the great toe ought to be; whereas in a boot 
of such shape it would be turned aside 





toward e, and the result could not-be other- 
wise than distortion. The sole, the author 
of “ Dress and Care of the Feet,” suggests as 


ed 
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Fie. 8. Fie. 9. 


coming nearer to the wants of a foot-sore 
community is that shown by fig. 10. Here is 
an approximation to the form of the ancient 
sandal (see fig. 11) which, as is well known, 
afforded the old-time wearers all the room 
their toes, great and small, demanded, and 
saved them from the numerous pedal discases 
of modern days. 

While narrow-toed shoes and boots con- 
tribute to the production of corns, callosities, 
inflamed and enlarged joints, bunions, etc., 
high heels also do their share in the same 
direction. They cause the foot to pitch 
downward on the toes, and thus crowd the 
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Fie. 10. 
latter into a smaller space than they would 
settle in were the heels but reasonably elevat- 
ed. High heels to-day are fashionable, par- 
ticularly with the styles of shoes worn by the 
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ladies. We have seen some that were so lofty 
that the wearer seemed either lingering upon 
the point of a precipitate fall upon her face, 
or practicing tip-toe gymnastics. It is in- 
tended by nature that the heel should per- 
form the major duty in sustaining the body, 
therefore an adjustment which throws the 
bulk of weight forward upon the ball and 
toes of the foot can not fail to be productive 
of injury. 

It is particularly important that parents 
consider the suitability of the shoes worn by 
their children. By permitting a child to 
wear an ill-shaped and too short shoe, per- 
haps because the mother wishes its foot to be 
small, the result will soon exhibit itself in 
a distortion, which will become worse and 
worse if the imprudence be persisted in. If 
parents but half do their duty for their chil- 
dren in this matter, 7. ¢., select those shoes 
from the prevailing unnaturally shaped styles 
in the market which come nearest to what 
common sense and anatomy prescribe, they 
will save them from much torture and mor- 
tification in their after-years, and bless them 
with far more pedal comeliness than is now 
the rule. 

Fashion, fickle and arbitrary as this god- 
dess of society is, should not be allowed to 
meddle with the shape of the lasts on which 
our boots and shoes are made when we shall 
have secured that model which nature ap- 
proves; and here let us declare in the lan- 
guage of the “ Dress and Care of the Feet,” 
that “ the business of the last-maker is to learn 
what is the true shape of the natural, healthy 
foot, and then to imitate it as closely as pos- 
sible, making only the slight differences for 
different kinds of coverings that have been 
pointed out. And, when so formed, let it 
be considered as a thing not to be altered, 
except to make it resemble the foot still more 
perfectly. Fashion and taste may change 
and dictate the cut and style of the upper 
parts of the boot or shoe to almost any ex- 
tent, but they must not be allowed to shorten 
the length of the heel, nor to interfere in any 
manner with the shape of the last.” 

“The best fitting boot or shoe is one made 
of the right shape to adapt it to the particu- 
lar foot; which is just snug enough to con- 
fine it without any uneasy feeling, and into 
which it goes easily and naturally to its 





proper position. There is sufficient length 
to allow the toe to move without pressure on 
the nail, and sufficient width to let the toes 
lie side by Side, in which position they ap- 
pear much better than when piled one over 
another. There are no wrinkles made by 
loose leather—none by over-tightness—the 
room is entirely filled, while at the same time 
the foot is easy, and can make its natural 
movements in walking with ease and grace, 
which it can not do when squeezed into a 
boot that is too tight.” On the whole, tight- 
boot-wearing is a humbug. It is entirely 
unnecessary, doing no good, while often de- 
feating itself, when its object is to improve 
the foot’s appearance. 

Dr. Dio Lewis’ experience as an educator 
in the matter of shoes, as detailed in his new 
book, “Our Girls,” is so interesting, so ap- 
propriate, and so admonitory, that we can 
not forbear presenting a lengthy extract here. 
He says: 

“One evening, at} Lexington, I was discuss- 
ing before the assembied school the subject of 
shoes for women, and had been remarking that 
the soles were uniformly too narrow, when 
Miss B. spoke up: 

“* Why, Doctor, my soles are perfectly im- 
mense. Why, the¥ are twice as broad as my 
foot.’ 

“Miss B., will you be kind enough to take 
off one of your shoes, and send it forward?’ 
It was cheerfully and quickly done. 

“*Henry, please bring the rule. 
will measure this sole. 

“*Miss B., I find this sole is two and one- 
half inches wide; do you think your foot is 
narrower than that?’ 

“*Oh! a great deal. That shoe sole is twice 
as wide as my foot.’ 

“*Miss B., will you please come to the plat- 
form a moment?’ So, limping along, one shoe 
off and one shoe on, she presented herself. 

“*Miss B., will you be kind enough to put 
your foot upon that sheet of white paper? Now 
hold up the other foot, and let your full weight 
press upon this one. There, now, hold still a 
minute, and let me draw the pencil around 
your foot. There, that will do. Now we will 


Now we 


measure this mark, and see just how broad 
your foot is. Why, Miss B.,I find that your 
foot is three inches and three-quarters broad ; 
—no, stop, it is three inches and seven-eighths ; 
—no, stop again, it really is four inches broad. 
Now what do you think? You may take the 
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rule and measure yourself if you doubt it. The 
sole is two inches and a half, and your foot is 
four inches broad!’ 

“* But, Doctor, it is four inches broad only 
when it is spread out by standing my whole 
weight on this one foot.’ 

“*Yes, Miss B., but that is exactly what 
takes place every time you step. For example, 
when, in walking, you lift up the right foot 
and push it forward, your whole weight is not 
only on the left foot, but, pushing with the left 
foot in propelling the body forward, you have, 
in addition to your weight upon that foot, the 
effort of pushing forward with it, which makes 
the toes still broader, and that takes place every 
time you step. So I presume when you are 
walking briskly, that if your foot were at lib- 
erty to spread, it would reach four inches and 
& quarter. 

“This shoe sole, which you think is im- 
mense, is two inches and a half wide. Now 
what do you suppose becomes of the inch and 
a half of foot which has no sole to rest upon? 
Either the upper leather holds the foot, and 
prevents its spreading, or the foot spreads on 
either side beyond the sole, and presses down 
upon the edge of the sole. 

“*Very few girls walk in a firm, strong way. 
Notice one. You can see that she is balancing 
upon a narrow sole. There is an unsteadiness, 
a sidewise vibration. Besides, as she has not 
breadth of toe enough, she can not push her 
body forward in that elastic way which we all 
so much admire. 

“* Again, the pressure of the upper leather 
checks the circulation in the foot and makes it 
cold. , If you check the circulation in any part, 
it becomes cold. The tight shoes, with an 
elastic worn about the leg just below the knee, 
so check the circulation in the foot, that the 
great majority of girls have cold feet. It 
would, indeed, be rare to find one with warm 
feet like a boy.’ 

“Miss B. took her shoe and limped back to 
her seat quite crest-fallen. Now a dozen girls 
eagerly put up their hands. 

“Selecting one, Miss R., I said, ‘What do 
you wish ?’ 

“My shoe is broader than my foot.’ 

“Well, send it forward and let me measure it.’ 

“T found it two and a half inches, or, per- 
haps, a shade less. 

“*Come, stand on the paper and let me 
measure your foot.’ 

“T found it fully three and three quarter 
inches; one inch and a quarter of foot with 
nothing to rest upon. 





“Six or eight other girls insisted on having 
their shoes and feet measured, but among them 
all we did not find one that had less than an 
inch and a quarter of foot not matched by the 
sole. 

“Miss 8., a quiet, earnest girl, who was 
always on the qué vive for the ought of life, rose 
and said: 

“*T have always thought that shoes should 
have broad soles, and I have tried for years to 
induce my shoemaker to give me broad soles. 
He always says he will, but he never does. 
How can a young lady get broad soles if the 
shoemaker won’t make them? I am sure I 
should be glad to have mine as broad as the 
widest spread of my foot, but I can not get 
them.’ 

“SURE WAY TO GET BROAD SOLES. 

“*Miss §., if I will tell you how to induce 
your shoemaker to make the soles of your 
shoes as broad as your feet, will you try it?’ 

“*T will, and should be very thankful for the 
suggestion.’ 

“*Go to him and say, ‘ Mr. Smith, please let 
me put my foot on a sheet of paper, resting my 
whole weight upon one foot, and then, if you 
please, mark around it with your pencil.’ 

“*Of course he will do it very cheerfully. 
Indeed, for some purpose, which I am sure no 
man can explain, shoemakers are quite in the - 
habit of taking the size and shape of the foot. 
I am sure I never saw any evidence that they 
paid the slightest attention to it in making the 
shoes. 

“Then say to Mr. Smith, ‘Please measure 
that and tell me just how wide it is.’ 

“*Mr. Smith measures. You look on. He 
finds that the width is exactly three inches and 
seven-cighths. 

“« But, he will say, ‘ Miss S., what is all this 
for?’ 

“*No matter. Now, Mr. Smith, will you 
please to make the soles of this pair as broad 
as my feet?’ 

“Certainly, Miss 8., I will make them all 
nice and broad.’ 

“*Mr. Smith, please make the soles as broad 
as my feet this time.’ 

“«Why, certainly, miss, what is the trouble? 
I will give them to you real nice and wide.’ 

“You always tell me so; but when they 
come home, they are always those little narrow 
ones.’ 

“*Miss S., you shouldn’t say so. I always 
make the soles of my shoes very broad. It 
will be all right. You needn’t worry about 
that.’ 
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“*Well, Mr. Smith, you need not send these 
shoes to me; I will come for them. The width 
of my foot is three inches and seven-eighths. 
Very well; when I come for these shoes, I 
shall measure the width of the soles; if they 
are one-eighth of an inch less than three inches 
and seven-eighths, I will not touch them.’ 

“«That struggle is all over. Mr. Smith will, 
for the first time in his life, keep his broad-sole 
promise.’ 

“BEAUTY OF BROAD SOLES. 

“*Besides the advantages I have named, 
broad soles are much handsomer than narrow 
ones. They make the foot look smaller. If 
one puts his foot into a shoe too short, and too 
narrow, and the toes and sides of the foot press 
out all around over the sole, it makes the foot 





look big; but if the sole be large enough to let 
the foot rest in its natural relations, it looks 
much smaller. 

“* Another advantage may be mentioned for 
the benefit of those who study economy. Such 
shoes will not only keep in shape, but they will 
last two or three times as long as those with 
narrow soles. The uppers, not being stretched 
as they are with narrow soles, will, if of good 
stock, almost never wear out, while the soles 
will remain square and even. 

“*T have spoken of the advantage of a 
greatly improved circulation, which would re- 
sult from the introduction of the wide soles. I 
may add that the change which would at once 
appear in the manner of walking, would strike 
every beholder. ” 
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IN THE MAMMOTH CAVE WITHOUT A GUIDE. 


BY R. 8. WILLIAMS. 


HERE is, perhaps, no stupendous work of 
nature more generally known—or, rather, 
known of—than the Mammoth Cave of Ken- 
tucky. Its fame has spread wherever enlighten- 
ment carries instruction to a civilization willing 
to receive it. It ranks in the popular mind, as 
in the school-books and catalogues of the 
grand phenomena of nature, with every other 
mighty work that is the greatest of its class. 
There are many cataracts, but only one Niag- 
ara; many deserts, but only one Sahara; 
many whirlpools, but only one Maelstrom; so 
there are many caves, but only one Mammoth 
Cave. Nor are its glory and sublimity liable 
to diminution, either from terrestrial altera- 
tions or from the closest scrutiny of the skeptic. 
Niagara may wear its way back to Lake On- 
tario, and subside into a rapid; science and 
industry may redeem vast portions of the great 
desert ; the iconoclasts who have no reverence 
for traditions have already laid rude hands 
upon the Maelstrom, and obedient to their 
“ Peace, be still!” it has moderated its legend- 
ary fury, ceased to swallow huge vessels and 
cargoes for luncheon, and become quite an in- 
offensive, mild-mannered, and generally well- 
behaved eddy. But unless some mightier 
earthquake than any this country has ever yet 
experienced shall cause a tremendous caving -in 
of the superincumbent earth, the Mammoth 
Cave will remain for all time the great cave of 
caves, undergoing no change except in the in- 
crease of its “avenues” and the enlargement 
of its awful pits and splendid domes. Such a 





catastrophe as its destruction by an earthquake 
is not anticipated. A gentleman was being 
conducted through its immense vaults when a 
severe shock visited that section of country, and 
though the outer world reeled as if drunken, 
and houses and trees rose and fell on the 
waves like ships on the ocean billows, the force 
seemed exerted only in the upper crust of the 
earth, as no unusual motion was perceptible in 
the cave. Its vast length of vaulted passages 
lay in frozen stillness, like a mighty serpent in 
his den, whose hibernation even an earthquake 
failed to disturb. It is argued from the fact 
that a considerable shock produced no effect at 
all in the cave, that the severest convulsion 
known would not seriously affect its propor- 
tions. 

The entrance to Mammoth Cave is in Ed- 
monton County, Ky., about half way between 
Louisville and Nashville. The Louisville and 
Nashville Railroad passes within a few miles 
of it. Visitors stop sometimes at Cave City, 
nine miles from the cave, but generally at 
Glasgow Junction, only seven miles distant. 
The latter route is almost invariably to be pre- 
ferred in returning from the cave, as it leads 
by two of the most attractive caves in this 
country — “ Proctor’s” and “ Diamond,” the 
former especially abounding in the most beau- 
tiful and magnificent stalactite and stalagmite 
formations. At one time, it is said, the entrance 
to Mammoth Cave was at an opening in an 


- avenue called Dickson’s Cave, which now 


terminates near the great cave and has no open 
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connection with it. The old entrance is some 
half-mile from the present one, which was 
formed ty the caving-in of the ground near 
the bed of a ravine, where Dickson’s Cave ap- 
proached the surface, and where there was 
fortunately a spring of water to accelerate the 
event which closed up the avenue leading to 
the mouth and opened a new gate to the 
subterranean mysteries in a more convenient 
and suitable place. 

The Cave Hotel is situated within a few 
hundred yards of the entrance, and the grounds 
around it are very beautiful in summer. The 
hotel itselfis capacious and comfortable, and 
during the summer season is generally well 
filled with guests. Handsome costumes for 
ladies, and rough caps and jackets for gentle- 
men, are procured at the office, where also the 
moderate cave fees are paid. The temperature 
of the cave is the same in winter and summer, 
being fifty-nine degrees. When the weather is 
very warm, parties coming out of the pure air 
of the interior are almost suffocated by the 
rank smell of vegetation with which the ex- 
terior atmosphere is loaded. 

The Mammoth Cave is not celebrated for the 
beauty and variety of its stalactites and sta- 
lagmites—though its treasures of these in some 
of its chambers are unsurpassed,—but mainly 
for its vast extent, its miles of vaulted arch- 
ways,* its immense chambers, its towering 
domes, and pits whose depths are lost in a 
gloom so profound that one is forcibly reminded 
of the old figure of a “ darkness so thick you can 
cut it with a knife.’ Ever since its discovery 
the cave has been a constant subject of explora- 
tion, both scientific and topographical, and 
eminently a theme of admiration and wonder. 
So thoroughly have its various avenues been 
described, and so frequently have the beauty 
and splendor of its subterranean scenes been 
depicted by pens gifted in the art of word- 
painting, that little can be written of the great 
cavern which the public has not already heard 
or read. It is true that new discoveries are 
frequently made by adventurous and indefati- 
gable explorers—new avenues opened, increas- 





* There are about one hundred and fifty avenues in the 
cave which have been explored, the total length of 
which is more than one hundred miles. Besides these 
there are many passages that have scarcely been entered 
—some not at all. If all the avenues of this mighty un- 
derground labyrinth were explored, its extent would 
doubtless be found to be nearly double what is now 
known of it, Very probably, too, many scenes of beauty 
and grandeur would be revealed, equaling, if not sur- 
passing, those which now challenge the wonder and ad- 
miration of the world. 





ing the already unequaled extent of the cave, 
and new scenes of beauty or sublimity, or 
gloomy terror revealed which add to the awe 
and wonder with which it is regarded. The 
natural causes, too, which first wrought out 
this tremendous subterranean labyrinth are 
still incessantly at work enlarging it. The 
waters receding by wearing deeper beds or 
finding new outlets, and other mechanical and 
chemical agencies, are constant and industrious 
artisans ; and while these produce no marked 
difference in the aspect of the original cavern, 
which remains, without their aid, the grandest 
known in the world, yet they are continually 
adding to its catalogue of scenery. But little 
is said, however, of the new developments. 
Visitors are not advised to explore their recesses. 
No one is prohibited from doing so if he 
chooses, but the descriptions of the cave avoid 
laying sufficient stress upon the scenery of the 
unfrequented routes to excite the curiosity of 
amateur explorers to the point of contempt for 
the danger and fatigue which these routes in- 
volve. They are generally difficult of access, 
as well as dangerous and laborious to travel; 
and on the principle that nine out of ten of 
those who come to see the cave would prefer 
the greatest amount of wonder that can be had 
for the smallest amount of trouble,—a conclu- 
sion that is found to be pretty generally cor- 
rect,—the “ Main Cave” has been divided inte 
the “Long Route” and the “Short Route,”+ 
and by fencing in or bridging the pits and re- 
moving the worst obstructions, visitors are 
satisfied with an extensive view of the interior 
obtained with comparatively little danger, and 
at the cost only of a walk that many an active 
business man takes every day. 

It must not be understood, however, that 
either of these routes is so entirely free from 
danger as not to require the exercise of con- 
siderable caution in passing over them. The 
pits are numerous, and the weak light of the 
oil-lamps used in the journey would scarcely 
be sufficient to render the Long Route perfectly 
safe, especially for eager and excited tourists, 
were it not that the warning voice of the guide 
is raised at every point where carelessness 
might result in harm—where precipitation in 
the traveler might end in his precipitation into 
achasm. “Be careful on the right!” “Pit on 
the left!” are admonitions frequently addressed 
by the guide to those in his charge during their 





+ The Long Ronte is estimated to be nine miles in 
length, and the Short Route about four miles. The first 
generally occupies visitors from ten to twelve hours, the 
latter from three to four. 
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passage through the cave. Several of the pits 
are without railing to protect the visitor from 
the danger of falling in, which, if he is short- 
sighted or his vision otherwise defective, or if 
he is so eager as to be in some degree careless, 
is not at all an improbable misfortune. “ Side- 
saddle Pit,” especially, over which lie some 
timbers, that indicate the commencement of 
a rude platform, from which it was intended to 
illuminate the Cimmerian depths and the dome 
above, but which was abandoned on account 
of the difficulty of rendering the structure 
perfectly and permanently safe, is a yawning 
abyss of darkness, looking awful in the lamp- 
light, and the path as it approaches and passes 
this point is slippery and slopes a little toward 
the mouth of the chasm. A false step here 
might precipitate the unlucky explorer to the 
bottom, ninety feet below; but the warning 
voice of the guide, echoing through the vault 
with hollow and solemn tone, is regarded as 
sufficient precaution against the danger. 

A short distance beyond is the famous 
“ Bottomless Pit.” A strong bridge has been 
thrown across an arm of the chasm, and the 
railing affords additional protection. At the 
“Dead Sea,” also, there is an iron railing be- 
tween the narrow path at the foot of the 
wall and the edge of the gloomy lake. The 
“ Dead Sea” is a long and deep gorge, partially 
filled with water, sometimes, indeed, overflow- 
ing its banks when the exterior waters are 
high, showing, in common with the other im- 
portant bodies of water in the cave, a connec- 
tion with the streams of its vicinity—Green 
River, I suppose, as that stream passes within 
a few hundred yards of the mouth of the 
cavern. 

At some future day some enterprising Yankee 
will line the avenues with gas-pipes and 
illuminate the routes, at least, at all the promi- 
nent points of danger or interest. Such an 
illumination would not, as is popularly believed, 
mar the sublime effect of the scenes, but would 
rather add to their grandeur. They are illu- 
minated by the guides in order to display their 
beauty or sublimity to the admiring view of 
visitors, and an illumination by gaslight would 
‘certainly be better than that produced by 
lighting a piece of oiled paper: During the 
visit of the members of the Kentucky Press 
Association last June, hundreds of lighted 
candles were scattered along the routes, assist- 
ing the lamps very much in lighting up the 
vaulted passages, and the effect was such as to 
completely explode the general idea that the 
great cavern would lose its awe-inspiring 





influence if illuminated. The weak light of 
the lamps renders it necessary for explorers to 
keep their gaze closely bent upon the ground 
as they walk, in order to avoid a mishap more 
or less serious. It is very easy to get a joint 
severely wrenched by “ treading on the side of 
one’s foot,” or straining (or spraining) one’s 
ankle, and either generally involves the neces- 
sity of immediately carrying the victim out of 
the cave in the arms of his comrades. In 
exercising the caution required to avoid such 
an accident, much is missed that would other- 
wise be seen. If gas is ever introduced into 
the cave, a sensible public will vote the enter- 
prise a benefaction. 

It is seldom, if ever, that parties enter the 
Mammoth Cave unaccompanied by one of a 
number of guides who are thoroughly ac- 
quainted with its various recesses, know every 
turn and corner of the avenues, every branch 
which is likely to lead the novice off into un- 
certain or dangerous directions, and who could, 
if blindfolded and deposited in any part of the 
cave, tell ata glance, on removing the bandage 
from their eyes, exactly where they stood and 
which direction they should take to reach the 
entrance. 

I have never heard of any one falling into 
any of the pits, but the guide-books and the 
tongues of the guides abound with stories of 
persons lost in the cave, and picture the effect 
of such a disaster in the gloomiest colors. 
According to these interested authorities, a 
gibbering idiocy, from which the victim re- 
covers only after a long time, if at all, natu- 
rally follows the terror inspired by the situation 
of one lost in the cave, and groping about in 
danger and uncertainty, amid a silence that is 
awful and a darkness that can almost be felt. 
I can imagine the oppressive horror of such a 
situation upon a nervous organization, but I 
really can not see the necessity, with all the 
precautions usually taken, for any sensible 
person to become involved in all the conditions 
required to produce such terrible results. In 
the first place, one must be lost from the guide, 
either by rushing far ahead and entering a 
wrong avenue (a very improbable action) or 
by lingering far behind and getting bewildered 
in the mazes of the passage. But the guide 
and each member of the party are constantly 
on the watch lest such an accident should 
happen, notwithstanding that the contingency 
is indeed slight. Besides, the lamp which one 
carries, and which is calculated to burn for ten 
hours, and is refilled at convenient stages on 
the journey, must be extinguished in order to 
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produce the darkness, which plays an important 
part in the melancholy drama, and the im- 
provident explorer must find himself without 
the supply of lucifer matches which ought 
always to form a part of his outfit. To all this 
may be added the fact, that one knows if he 
gets astray that he has but to sit down and 
wait, and some one will be sent to his relief as 
soon as he is missed, involving at most but a 
few hours’ delay; and, farther, that the feeling 
of awe wears off in a short time after entering 
the cave (such was mine, and is the general 
experience), and there is nothing to obstruct or 
divert the simplest exercise of reason. In 
view of these facts, the stories of the sufferings 
and insanity of persons lost in the tortuous 
passages of the great cavern are reduced to 
one of three conditions: either the mishaps 
did not occur at all; or, if they did, they were 
not followed by such terrible results; or, if 
they were, the victims must have been persons 
possessing such self-confidence and courage as 
to wander away from their party without fear, 
and at the same time prove so weak and cow- 
ardly as to be frightened out of their wits in 
the dark, which last hypothesis is very much 
like a reductio ad absurdum. This is my 
reasoning outside of the cave. It is but fair to 
the reputation of the subterranean wonder that 
I should say that these arguments did not 
occur to me while traveling through its 
echoing vaults. Nevertheless, the fearful 
stories excited no special feeling of dread, 
aroused no unusual sense of danger, nor caused 
the adoption of any care or precaution that 
would not have been taken had I never heard 
them. 

There is sufficient danger, however, or at 
least people think so, to deter visitors from 
attempting the exploratiou without a guide. 
Besides, it is a feat to which the proprietors 
are somewhat averse, but which I believe they 
do not positively interdict. But the chief diffi- 
culty in the way of such an attempt is not so 
much in the danger of getting hurt as of miss- 
ing one’s way and becoming bewildered in the 
labyrinth of passages. Many avenues lead off 
from the main cave ; some for a short distance 
only, others for miles; and the latter in turn 
have branches of various lengths. The open- 
ings to these are sometimes of such a character 
as to mislead a stranger, and he would probably 
get considerably out of the way before he dis- 
covered his error. The absence of the marks 
of travel observable in many parts of the most 
frequented routes would lead him to the con- 
clusion that he was wrong, but at the same 





time it would be the source of much confusion 
in his effort to return to the right path. There 
are such a number of passages, and such a 
multitude of turns and obstructions—all suffi- 
ciently similar to add to the difficulty of the 
task—that one must possess an observation un- 
usually acute and a memory unusually accurate 
to note and retain the points of difference well 
enough to be able to retrace his steps exactly 
without wandering through the same branches 
often. For these reasons no one ever attempts 
the Long Route especially, unless accompanied 
by “Old Matt,” an American citizen of the 
African persuasion who has been a guide for 
thirty years, or by some one of four or five 
others employed in that capacity. The last 
time I visited the cave an incident occurred 
when about one-third of the Long Route had 
been traveled, which threw the party I accom- 
panied on its own resources—left it with the 
option of exploring the remainder of the route 
without a guide, or giving up the object of a 
long-cherished desire when almost in our grasp, 
as it were, and ingloriously returning to the 
realms of upper day. Only one of us had ever 
been through the famous Long Route, and he 
but once when he was a mere boy. Now, 
grown to manhood, the utmost efforts of his 
memory could scarcely recall, even as the 
vague shadows of a half-forgotten dream, the 
most striking features of the cave as they were 
presented to his view in passing through it the 
second time. Of course he knew nothing at 
all of the way. My own experience consisted 
in haying gone, in the excursion of the mem- 
bers of the Kentucky Press Association in June 
last, over the Short Route and as far on the 
Long Route as the Dead Sea, where we were 
stopped by high water. The rest were utter 
novices. Nevertheless, such was the desire of 
all to make good use of an opportunity which 
might never occur again, that we summoned 
all our confidence and courage and determined 
not to return until we had penetrated to the 
extremity of the Long Route—come good or 
ill as the reward of our daring ! 

There were ten in the party, three of whom 
were ladies, and all (which may, in a great 
measure, account for our success) faithful fol- 
lowers of the cold water banner. Returning 
from the Grand Lodge of Good Templars 
which adjourned at Hopkinsville, Ky., on 
Friday, October 14th, 1870, we alighted at 
Glasgow Junction, seven miles from the cave, 
and struck off across the country in a couple 
of springy wagons to visit this and other sub- 
terranean attractions in its vicinity. It was 
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late when we left the train, but we determined 
to reach the cave that night if conveyances 
could be had, despite the advice of the landlord 
at “the Junction,” given with many shakings 
of the head and muttered doubts of our safe 
journey. We could not divest ourselves of 
the idea that his advice was not entirely disin- 
terested, but was probably influenced by the 
prospect of a smart bill for lodging and break- 
fast. Detailing one of our number to hunt up 
vehicles, the comfortable conveyances abcve- 
mentioned, which ply regularly between the 
cave and the Junction, soon made their appear- 
ance. Dividing the load between them, five to 
each, and promising the drivers an extra fee for 
extra carefulness, we swept over the distance 
in little more than an hour, and without adven- 
ture enough, though we traveled entirely by 
starlight, to bring even a timid exclamation 
from the lips of the ladies. The drivers were 
relics of “ the barbarous institution,” and over- 
flowing with the humor peculiar to their race. 
They bore well the “chaffing” of the light- 
hearted party, and retorted with many a jest 
they had picked up from their passengers. 
People, they told us, were not nearly as liberal 
now as they were before the war. Then quar- 
ter and half dollar fees for little attentions were 
frequent, induced, doubtless, in many instances, 
by sympathy for their condition; now, they 
said, “ people say nigger’s free—got to shuffle 
fur hisself.” 

“ But you ought to lay up a little out of your 
salary and perquisites,” said I to one of them. 
“T expect the truth is that you melt the most 
of it in a tumbler.” 

“No, indeed, sah! Don’t drink nuffin, sah 
—nuffin to speak of. Jest take three drinks a 
day—one ’fore ebery meal; an’ I's totle abst’- 
ence ’tween times—’less some fella treats me, 
or I treats him.” 

“ Ah, Mann,” said Miss Sallie,* “you ought 
to give your wife the money you spend for 
liquor.” 

“Dunno, miss. What you s’pose she do wid 
it? Go buy some foolishness! ’Clar to gra- 
cious, dese here hoops an’ earbobs an’ bracelets 
an’ shin-ons an’ Grecian bends is nuff to break 
a poor nigga up, root’n branch. Las’ Sunday 
I jess tole my wife—tuk her half’n hour to fix 
fur meetin’—she’s a-flyin’ in de face o’ Provi- 
dence. Ole Marster made her jess right, but 
she say he’s’n old fool—dunno what he’s about 
—<didn’t make her head right,—an’ so she claps 
a mons’ous bunch o’ black hemp on de back 


*I have used the Christian names only throughout, 
for reasons that will be obvious to the intelligent reader. 








ob it, big’s a half a bushel! S’pose she'd a 
been born’d dat way ?—Golly! wouldn’t she 
ben a sight! Woosh ’twould grow dar!” 

This very unconjugal wish, as well as the 
comments on the fashions, was uttered with an 
assumed air of annoyance, as of one relating a 
personal grievance, that was truly comical. So 
tickled was the pretended victim of fashion 
with the ludicrous picture suggested by his 
last remark, that he burst out with a loud and 
hearty “ Yah! yah! yah!” and chuckled and 
rolled about on his seat in a manner so irresis- 
tibly funny that we could not help joining in 
the laugh. 

We were welcomed with courteous hospital- 
ity at the Cave Hotel, and after a short consul- 
tation, in which the programme of the next 
day was satisfactorily arranged, we were ush- 
ered into pleasant rooms where slumberous 
couches wooed us to refreshing repose. I had 
scarcely lifted the snowy counterpane when it 
became the mainsail of fancy’s pleasure-yacht, 
and I was borne hither and thither over the 
misty sea of dreams. My voyage was inter- 
rupted by the breakfast-bell at 8 o’clock the 
next morning, which summoned us to a much 
more excellent breakfast than we had antici- 
pated. The guests being few at the end of the 
season, and coming one or two at a time, at 
intervals of several days, preparations for their 
entertainment were supposed to have fallen off 
in proportion. After breakfast we were mar- 
shaled upon the long veranda in front of the 
hotel, where we found “ Old Matt” in waiting. 
The ladies had donned their picturesque cos- 
tumes, and bore good-humoredly the merry 
quizzing of the gentlemen, who, though in 
rough caps and jackets that made them look 
like backwoodsmen, could not forego the op- 
portunity of teasing “the Bloomerites.” The 
hours for entering the cave are fixed at 9 o’clock 
A.M. for the Long Route, and 9} o’clock for 
the Short Route. This is necessary to enable 
the parties to return in time, from the first 
route for supper, from the latter for dinner. 
There was a few minutes’ delay for the inevi- 
table arranging of the scanty skirts and setting 
of jaunty hats, and we moved off in couples 
toward the mouth of the cave, where we found 
that a supply of lamps had been deposited with 
a can of oil for replenishing them when their 
stock should burn low. A country bumpkin 
sat on a rock near by while Matt lighted the 
lamps, and offered for sale a number of rough 
sticks cut from the woods around and rudely 
trimmed. The price was fifteen cents apiece, 
or two for twenty-five cents! The amount of 
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cheek required for that transaction would have 
done credit toa New York jockey. It was here 
I first observed that an addition had been made 
to our party that boded disaster to the expedi- 
tion. A lady who had left her cradlehood 
at least fifty years behind her, stepped forward 
in turn and took a lamp from the hand of the 
guide. I looked at her indismay. The under- 
taking was a serious one for the rest of the 
party, who were young and lithe and strong ; 
for her it seemed an impossibility. Even in 
her prime a walk of eighteen or twenty miles 
would have been undertaken with doubt and 
dread, prosecuted with infinite pains and labor, 
and ended, if at all, with a fatigue which would 
have laid her up for a time. Now, though the 
underground journey was not as fatiguing as 
the same distance along even a level road or 
the surface would have been, it looked like a 
piece of transcendent folly in one of her age 
aud “oft infirmities” to voluntarily essay the 
task. Taking Matt aside I indignantly de- 
manded what he meant by imposing upon the 
old lady in that manner, and learned from him 
that every effort within the bounds of polite- 
ness had been made to deter her from joining 
the expedition, but she had insisted upon going 
in such a manner as to disarm opposition and 
enlist sympathy on her side. She said that she 
had, from early childhood, cherished a desire 
to see the wonders of nature as exhibited in 
the largest and most famous cave in the world ; 
that this desire had grown to be almost a pas- 
sion ; that she had never before had an oppor- 
tunity to gratify it, and probably never would 
have another; that though extremely anxious 
to reach home, and though it was very import- 
ant that she should do so as soon as possible, 
she had diverged from her route on coming 
within fifty miles of the cave in order to satisfy 
this one darling ambition of her life. She 
insisted that she was stronger than they 
thought; that her delight at the gratification 
of her intense desire to see the cave would 
sustain her; and that, in short, she must go. 
Of course there was nothing left but submission 
in the face of such an earnest and determined 
plea from a lady. No one had the heart to 
deny her a pleasure she had so long looked 
forward to. It had formed the one bright spot 
in the future on which Hope had fixed her 
longing eyes; and now thet she had reached 
it after years of fruitless journeying, and was 
about to stretch out her hand and grasp the 
boon that lay basking in its light, who could 
be so cruel as to snatch it from her trembling 
fingers? Reason and prudence yielded to 





sympathy, and tossing doubt and care where 
Shakspeare wisely advised us to “throw 
physic,” we swung our lamps, gave a last look 
at the blue sky and the mottled foliage of the 
forest, and followed Matt down into the huge 
mouth of the cavern with the proud and heroic 
bearing of Odin when he 
“* Saddled straight his coal-black steed, 

And down the yawning steep he rode 

That leads to Hecla’s drear abode.” 

Some thirty or forty rude steps, the upper 
half of the number cut in the earth and laid 
with rock, the rest in the native rock itself, led 
to the bottom of a depression probably forty feet 
in diameter and fifty feet deep, over one side 
of which hung the frowning brow of the cave. 


- Under this we passed, and, leaving the blessed 


light of the day behind us, boldly entered the 
throat of the monster. I thought of the story 
of the ichneumon watching the crocodile go to 
sleep on the sands, with his mouth open, and 
springing down his throat to eat its way out 
through his side. But all comparisons seemed 
too tame for the occasion. A sense of awe 
comes over even the gayest-hearted on entering 
the great cave, mingled with an emotion of 
wonder which is more like an immense but un- 
defined expectation of some mighty something 
just at hand, than anything else I can think of 
to convey the idea. The fitful light of the 
lamps only serves to reveal, not dispel, the 
awful gloom, and the sensation one experiences 
when he stands for the first time in the vast 
chamber of the “ Rotunda,” must be akin to 
that which a man looks down from the brink 
of death into the impenetrable gloom and mys- 
tery that lie at his feet—yet without that thrill 
of fear with which the evil see their doom. I 
can only define the feeling as the involuntary 
homage paid by our being to the grandeur and 
nfight of nature. Its weight is impressive but 
not oppressive, and as we proceed it passes off, 
to be revived in a measure in the presence of 
the magnificent chambers or the terrible pits 
that are revealed to us, or is lost in wonder at 
the huge and fantastic stalactites and stalag- 
mites, or in rapt admiration of the beautiful 
and graceful forms of the saline efflorescence 
on the walls and ceilings of some of the ave- 
nues, 

The “ Narrows” is a low archway extending 
from within a few feet of the mouth of the cave 
to the Rotunda, and is probably less than two 
hundred yards in length. The large hall to 
which the name Rotunda is given, contains a 
number of vats, pipes, etc., used by miners in 
the war of 1812 in making saltpeter. The tim- 
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bers are apparently in a perfect state of preser- 
vation. The ceiling of this hall is about one 
hundred feet above the floor. When the guide 
informed us gravely tat the Rotunda was sit- 
uated under the dining-room of the Cave Hotel, 
I accepted his statement without question ; but 
after noting its location on our return as care- 
fully as I could under the circumstances, I 
came to the conclusion that the assertion was 
a piece of unnecessary humbug. I could see 
nothing to justify it, either in the direction or 
distance from the entrance. From this point, 
after passing through an avenue whose wall 
juts out near the top, on the left, in a form 
which is nearly an exact copy of some noted 
oliffs on the Kentucky River near Frankfort, 
we entered a room eighty feet in diameter and 
forty feet high, called the “ Methodist Church,” 
on the floor of which lic the logs used for seats 
when the room was first occupied for the pur- 
pose which gave it its name. Here, more than 
half a century ago, from the “ Pulpit,” a ledge 
of rocks twenty-five feet above the floor, the 
plan of salvation was expounded to the rude 
miners by some unlearned but earnest itiner- 
ant. It was truly an appropriate temple—built 
by the mighty hands of nature and dedicated 
to the service of nature’s God! I could imag- 
ine the gray-haired minister standing above his 
little flock, amid the grandest scenery in the 
world, his voice echoing through the solemn 
vaults, and the very shadows that stood in the 
corners or glided like ghosts over the walls, 
and the somber darkness that rose like a bar- 
rier at either entrance, adding impressiveness 
to his words. 

As we left this point the old lady began to 
exhibit palpable signs of fatigue. She was yet 
loth to acknowledge, even to herself, that she 
might fail, and she was more loth to intimate 
such a thing to us. She knew that her failure 
would involve us in a serious disappointment, 
and she bore up with an effort that rather 
overdid the matter, and excited our suspicions 
as to the truth. With a kindness that did 
credit to their Kentucky training, the young 
men proffered their assistance by turns, and 
hopeful of thus avoiding the threatened trouble, 
we moved on in lively spirits, the awesome 
feeling having given way to the buoyancy and 
ardor of youth. Our steps were timed, how- 
ever, by those of our protégé (for we had tacitly 
installed her as the charge of the party), and 
as we progressed the march grew slower and 
slower, till the snail’s pace at which we moved 
became a severe trial to the patience of all. 

The “ Gothic Galleries ” were slowly left be- 





hind, and passing through the “ Grand Arch,” 
fifty feet high and about the same in width, we 
came to the “ Giant’s Coffin.” This is an im- 
mense rock which has been detached from the 
side of the avenue, and as we approached it, all 
were struck with its remarkable resemblance 
to a coffin, even showing a crevice near the 
top, which extends the entire length, and which 
gives the upper portion the appearance of a lid. 
The Coffin is eight feet high and forty feet 
long. Visitors traveling the Long Route leave 
the Main Cave at the foot of this rock, passing 
behind it toward “ Deserted Chamber.” 

“ Ladies and gentlemen,” said Dave, “ behold 
the burial-casket of the Cardiff monster !—more 
honored in his obsequies than when he stood 
among admiring crowds, for nature is a mag- 
nificent undertaker.” 

At that moment the guide directed our atten- 
tion to a picture on the ceiling called the “ Ant- 
Eater,” a black figure having in its outline 
sufficient likeness to the animal to justify the 
name. 

“ Ant-eater!” said Dave, determined that his 
wit should be noticed ; “ well, I have a rich old 
aunt—” 

Before he could utter the horrible suggestion 
intended, Matt shouted, “ Move on!” and we 
were soon halted under two large black figures, 
one on each side of the ceiling, with a smaller 
one about midway between them. Only when 
the guide informed us that they were called 
the “ Giant and Giantess,” and that the little 
figure was the “ Baby” they were tossing from 
lap to lap, could we trace any resemblance 
whatever to any form we had ever seen or 
heard of; and even then the outline had to be 
considerably assisted by our imaginations. 
Dave was irrepressible. Said he: 

“ Companions of my travels! I acknowledge 
my error. It was not for the hero of Cardiff, 
but for this precious pair, that the Coffin was 
made.” 

“ What are they doing on the ceiling, then?” 
asked Miss Minnie. 

“Pshaw! don’t you see? They were those 
wicked ogres that eat up little children in the 
nursery books. When that noble hero, Jack 
the Giant-killer, put an end to their bloody 
lives, they were condemned to pass the brief 
period of eternity in this cavernous abode of 
gloom; but the common adit was too good for 
them, so their black souls just seeped through, 
and that’s the stain!” 

Now, the guides are sometimes jealous of any 
one who undertakes to enliven the journey, 
considering that their own especial province. 
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So Matt broke into this learned and valuable 
dissertation with— 

“Ladies an’ gemmen, when dat other guide 
gits frou wid his smartness, Pll explain de 
aatur ob dese figgers.” 

Completely snubbed by this unexpected ap- 
plication of the leveling principle, the exuberant 
young man subsided, and we were told that the 
figures were an efflorescence of black gypsum 
upon white limestone. The statement was un- 
doubtedly correct, as the guide derived it from 
the report of a scientific exploration of the 
cave by Charles W. Wright, M.D.* 

Returning from this point to the Giant’s 
Coffin, we passed behind the huge rock and 
soon entered Deserted Chamber. There is no 
special interest attached to this point, and I 
was unable to learn from what circumstance it 
derived its name. 

The way was somewhat difficult, and told 
with serious effect upon the old lady’s power 
of endurance. Notwithstanding frequent rests, 
old Matt, who regulated his march by her 
ability to travel, lifted his No. 15 brogans and 
set them down again with great deliberation, 
apparently weighing his feet critically as he 
raised them one after the other, and then, as if 
satisfied that they had lost none of their pon- 
derousness, carefully deposited them again on 
the ground. This was very chafing to the 
eager spirit of the rest of the party, but polite- 
ness still prevented them from showing their 
annoyance, except by an occasional suggestion 
to the guide to “ get along a little faster.” 

“Wooden Bowl Cave,”—so named from the 
fact that a wooden bow! was found in it when 
it was first discovered—then a winding and 
gloomy passage called “ Black Snake Avenue,” 
and lastly a large room entitled “ Martha’s 
Palace,” though far from wearing a palatial 
aspect, were passed without a pause, as they 
possessed no object of special interest, and no 
claim to notice beyond the fact that they were 
portions of the great cavern. 

Moving on through the “Arched Way,” 
where the ceiling is a smooth and regular arch, 
and the walls exhibit strongly marked traces 
of the action of water in excavating these 
mighty tunnels, we reached Side-saddle Pit 





* Dr. Wright has published a brief “‘ guide-manual”’ of 
the great cave, which contains much valuable scientific 
and other information concerning it. The book is very 
useful to visitors from the accuracy of its topographical 
details. I regretted not having seen it before I went in, 
as it would have saved me much trouble in taking notes, 
ete., being a complete book of reference on which I 
could have relied whenever memory was at fault con- 


cerning any point. 





and Minerva’s Dome, of which I have already 
spoken, and a short distance beyond we stood 
upon a rude but substantial bridge, called the 
“ Bridge of Sighs” (for what reason I could not 
satisfy myself, either by inquiry or guessing), 
and peered over the railing into the black 
depths of the famous Bottomless Pit—certainly 
one of the most fearful-looking chasms I ever 
saw. The name of this pit has accompanied 
that of the Mammoth Cave into every part of 
the civilized world. Indeed, a reference to the 
cave almost invariably involves mention of the 
pit. Their fame is coextensive and inseparable. 
An account of the cave without a description 
of the Bottomless Pit would be like Othello 
without Iago. In the popular mind the great 
pit is the great feature of the great cave. It is 
an awful chasm, its gloomy surroundings being 
a complete realization of the idea of the abode 
of despair, and its yawning mouth of darkness 
looking as if it might well be the entrance to 
the infernal regions. There are other pits in 
the cave which are as deep as this, but no other 
presented, to my mind at least, that terrible 
aspect which thrills with a deep feeling of 
dread, while at the same time it attracts the | 
shuddering beholder. Wild and dismal and 
apparently unfathomable, I almost listened to 
hear the hoarse growl of Cerberus issue from 
its throat. Yet, notwithstanding its name and 
its forbidding aspect, it is only one hundred 
and seventy-five feet deep and about twenty 
feet in width. “Shelby’s Dome,” sixty feet 
high, is directly over it. Both were formed 
from the same causes, the agencies which hol- 
lowed out the dome descending to burrow out 
the pit. 

The guide lighted a piece of oiled paper, and 
after displaying the size and grandeur of the 
dome, threw the blazing sheet down into the 
chasm, lighting up the dark shaft till we 
thought we could see the glisten of the water 
at the bottom far below. The sides were rough 
and seamed, and in some places strata of rocks 
that had resisted the solvent action of the water 
jutted out from the walls. On one of the ledges 
thus formed the burning paper lodged, and 
illuminating the whole shaft below gave us a 
grand view of the horrors of the pit. Silence 
fell upon our little party the moment we ap- 
proached the spot, which was not broken till 
we left the vicinity—except once when the 
light cast into it illuminated the whole interior, 
and the involuntary exclamation came shud- 
deringly and half suppressed from the lips of 
all: “ How terrible!” I glanced around at the 
group, and did not wonder at the pallid faces 
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‘and wide-staring eyes. Shrinking back from 
the awful brink of the chasm, we followed the 
guide into “ Revelers’ Hall,” where we paused 
to give the old lady a chance to rest, and to 
suffer our nerves to recover from the shock. 
The impression produced by the frightful scene 
soon gave way to the buoyant spirits of the 
younger portion, but our protégé was not so 
readily revived. 

“You don’t think of going any farther, do 
you?” she asked appealingly of one of the 
ladies. “I think it is positively awful. It is 
not nice for ladies—now is it?” 

“She’s hunting a way to get out,” whispered 
Price, amused in spite of his vexation. 

“Indeed,” replied Miss Minnie, “I don’t 
dream of giving up now. I may never have 
another opportunity to explore the cave, and I 
am just bent on seeing all there is to see before 
I leave it.” 

“Well, I don’t think it’s nice. I don’t believe 
ladies ought to be allowed to go through such a 
place.” 

“Oh, my! Not nice, indeed!” and forthwith 
there rose such an indignant chorus of female 
voices in clamorous protest against the insin- 
uation, that the poor woman was fain to relin- 
quish her stratagem for escape, and accepted 
the situation with a doleful sigh that, unfortu- 
nate as the case was to all, could not but excite 
our sense of the ridiculous to the point of a 
suppressed titter. But Searcy kindly prevented 
her from observing it by politely offering her 
his arm, ‘as it was “ his turn.” 

“Don’t this put you in mind of the Arabian 
Nights?” some one asked, as we walked on. 

“Yes, by Jupiter!” said Dave, in a stage 
whisper. “Sinbad the Sailor had his ‘Old 
Man of the Sea, and we have our ‘Old Woman 
of the Cave.’” 

A turn to the left caused a lull in the con- 
versation, and we entered the “ Valley of Hu- 
mility,” a low archway (with a beautiful white 
ceiling) through which we passed in a stooping 
posture, sometimes bent nearly double. 

“Here’s whar de ladies larn de Greeshun 
bend,” explained Matt. 

“Ouch !—at the expense of their heads,” ex- 
claimed Miss Frankie, who had collided with 
the ceiling. 

“Gracious! You don’t mean to say that we 
must go through that place!” cried all the 
ladies in concert, as we halted in front of 
“ Scotchman’s Trap.” 

“Dis here’s de way,” said Matt, sententious- 
ly, coolly pushing through. 


It was a dangerous-looking place. A large 





rock, twelve to eighteen inches thick, leaned 
like an immense “ deadfall” over the path, 
where it made a sudden descent, leaving an 
aperture beneath some four or five feet in 
diameter. There was ample room for us to 
pass down, but the point of the “ deadfall” 
rested upon the ledge above our heads in a 
way which seemed to require only a slight jar 
to dislodge it. In the days of my ingenious 
ladhood I have set many just such traps (only 
much smaller) for rabbits, and I involuntarily 
looked around for the “trigger.” We con- 
cluded, at length, that the rock had not allowed 
thousands to pass through in safety, waiting 
and watching more years than man could tell 
for the opportunity to fall on this particular 
party. So the gentlemen gallantly preceded 
the ladies through, and passing what is called 
the “ Lower Branch,” we soon found ourselves 
in a part of the cave that is the special terror 
of all explorers of corporeal ponderosity. It 
was “ Fat Man’s Misery,” a narrow and tortu- 
ous passage about fifty yards in length, through 
which it would seem that a man of no more 
than medium size would not pass with ease; 
and there are a number of gentlemen in my 
own circle of acquaintance, whose aldermanic 
proportions indicate generous living put 
through a digestive apparatus capable of per- 
forming the work of a chemical laboratory, to 
whom Iam confident that the passage would 
be almost as impossible as it would be for 
Gambrinus himself to take sanctuary in one of 
his own beer-barrels by entering through the 
bunghole. An attempt upon it by the Fat 
Men’s Club would result as disastrously as 
Thermopyle to the Persians. I thought, as I 
worked my way throngh its narrow contor- 
tions, of that distinguished statesman and sol- 
dier, Gen. Humphrey Marshall, of this State, 
who weighs between three and four hundred 
pounds, and has nearly as much brains as 
body, and heart enough to keep up an ample 
supply of the “milk of human kindness” in 
both, and I felt supremely happy in the fact 
that he was not in the party. This passage 
varies from four to ten feet in altitude, but at 
the height of the head is wider than below. 
Through a great part of it there is a ledge about 
level with the shoulders or waist, and below 
that the water has cut a jagged channel vary- 
ing from fifteen to thirty inches in width, and 
as zigzag in its route as the trail of a serpent in 
the dust of the highway, or the course of a ves- 
sel sailing against the wind, or the career of a 
professional politician, or the convolutions of 
a corkscrew. (There! I am fairly cut of breath 
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with similes, and haven’t done half justice to 
the case.) Our party, though none of us was 
inclined to adipose, literally wormed its way 
through the passage with the loss of a button 
or two, some damage to costume, and a slight 
enlargement of the phrenological developments 
of several who, at the low places, forgot that 
they must “stoop to conquer,” and made the 
painful discovery that the stone arch was hard- 
er than their heads. Searcy brought up the 
rear, having managed to get our protégé through 
by pushing in the tight places, and willingly 
resigned his post to Price when we emerged 
from the narrow path and straightened our- 
selves up once more in a short avenue appro- 
priately named “ Great Relief,” which is about 
forty feet wide and ranges from five to twenty 
feet in height. The hollow sound observed in 
many places while traversing the avenues of 
the cave was due to branches or detatched 
caves beneath; but here it was owing to the 
existence of a passage directly over us, entitled 
“ Bunyan’s Way,” which forms a communica- 
tion between “Great Relief” and a long arm 
of the cave called “ Pensacola Avenue.” 
Entering “ River Hall,” we turned a little 
way to the right to sce “ Bacon Chamber,”—so 
named from the fact that the solvent action of 
the water which once filled the chamber has 
left small masses of rock projecting from the 
ceiling, which present the appearance of hams 
hung from the rafters. of a country smoke- 
house. From here a branch leads off to 
“Mammoth Dome” and “ Spark’s Avenue.” 
These are very interesting parts of the cave, 
but as they did not belong to our route we re- 
sumed the road through River Hall, passed the 
Dead Sea (to which I have already referred), 





and shortly afterward looked down into the 
waters of the “River Styx.” As far as is 
known, the River Styx is about one hundred 
and fifty yards long, from ten to forty yards 
wide, and the guides say about thirty feet deep. 
The services of Charon were not needed, as 
the “ Natural Bridge” spans the river, rising 
some thirty feet above its surface at the stage 
of water at which we saw it. As we stood on 
the bridge, Matt illuminated the hall, and the 
scene was one of gloomy grandeur. The 
presence of the grim ferryman of Hades would 
have been strikingly in keeping with the sur- 
roundings. 

A short walk brought us to another Pluto- 
nean derivative, “ Lake Lethe.” It has about 
the same body of water as the Styx, but the 
arch overhead is much higher, being about 
ninety feet from the surface. It lies directly in 
the avenue, and old Matt, with his black and 
wrinkled skin and a charnel-house breath, 
resulting from his frequent sly recourse toa 
flask he carried in his pocket, was a complete 
personification of Charon, as he bailed out the 
boat and bade us enter. It was a frail craft, 
and “teetered” with a perfect recklessness 
that brought many a little scream from the lips 
of the ladies ere we reached the opposite bank. 

“*My bark is on the sea, ” I quoted, as we 
glided over the water. 

“That’s what my English pointer said when 
he was crossing the Atlantic,” shouted the in- 
corrigible Dave from the other end of the boat. 

“T say, Matt, where’s the sail?” asked 
Grinstead, determined to show Ais wit. 

“Dis boat’s not for sale, young master,” was 
the answer; and, caught in his own trap, 
Grinstead was silent thereafter. 


[To BE CONTINUED.] 
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THE SUGAR-MAPLE TREE: 


[The following article furnishes several valuable sug- 
gestions with respect to the availability of the sugar- 
maple for different uses. It comes to us too late this 
spring for those of our readers who are in the habit of 
going into the sugar-bush, but its instruction will be 
profitable if applied at the next season.—Ep. A. P. J.] 

SWEET employment this, especially for 

the young folks, not yet soured by hard 
work or too much rubbing against the world. 
The time for it has just passed. Exactly when to 
tap the tree is not easy to say; but when the sap 
flows freely and there seems to be good reason, 
comparing the current season with past years, 
to hope for continuous fair, sunny days, it is 
time at least to be ready. 





ITS USES AND ADAPTATIONS. 


Throw the old troughs away, if not done 
with them long ago, and procure, or, if you 
have them, bring forth from their summer and 
winter quarters, good, well-made sap tubs. 
Wash them thoroughly, scalding with boiling 
water, and repair, if any hoops are off or heads 
leaky, and then put them in a dry place where 
they will be free from smoke and dust until 
wanted, If you aspire to produce the best 
article and to secure a liberal price for the 
sugar in excess of the home supply, every 
thing used in the reduction must be clean. A 
barely tolerable sugar can be made without 
special cleanliness; but an article that will 
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bring twenty-five cents per lb. when good 
West India muscovados bring but twelve and 
a half cents, can not; nor can a syrup which 
will tempt a fastidious millionaire to pay almost 
any price you may choose to ask. Gathering 
pails, of large size, but light when empty, will 
be wanted; also a large hogshead or a cistern 
for storing sap; and the spiles should be in 
readiness. Let these latter be made of elder, 
or, better still, of pine or sumach, from three- 
quarters of an inch to an inch through, and 
sharpened to fit a five-eighths augur or bit. A 
bit is more convenient for boring horizontally. 
The lengths may vary from five or six to ten 
inches, 

As trees are not always round at the place 
of insertion, it is found more convenient, in 
many cases, to have the spiles of unequal 
lengths, in order to insert two in each tree, so 
as to bring the outer ends near each other, and 
both nearly over the center of a tub, suspended 
by a wrought iron spike from the tree. 

COMMENCING THE WORK. 

When the time, according to the best judg- 
ment you can summon, has come, insert two 
spiles in each tree. This, as a general rule, is 
better than more or less, though in very large 
trees it may be better to use four, two on each 
side, and but one only in a quite small tree. 
Bore the holes with a half-inch, or perhaps, if 
the trees be large, with a five-eighth bit, sloping 
downward slightly, that the sap may be less 
likely to freeze and cause an overflow before 
reaching the tub. As regards the depth for 
boring, it should be considered that the al- 
surnum, or white wood, gives nearly all the 
sap. The boring may therefore be discontinued 
when the bit begins to throw out red chips. 
In case of large trees, we would bore four or 
five inches, if the white wood extends to that 
depth. In small, thrifty trees, nearly the whole 
stem being white wood, we would prefer not 
to bore over an inch, or an inch and a half, at 
most. 

Collecting the sap was done in former times, 
when men now grown old were young, by 
carrying two pailfuls at a time, suspended from 
the ends of a neck yoke, through snows and 
overrough ground. By all progressive men it is 
now done by horse power, on sleds or on wheels, 
as the snow or bare ground may require. 

STORAGE. 

If the facilities for boiling rapidly are ade- 
quate, no great amount of storage is needed. 
For a small sugar bush, say of thirty trees, a 
single molasses hogshead will suffice. For 
larger ones, the storage may be in proportion, 





For very large ones, a cistern of twenty or 
thirty barrels’ capacity would be convenient. 
and would be labor-saving if so placed that 
the sap would flow from it into the boiling 
pans. But it should be remembered that the 
sooner sap is made into syrup or sugar the 
more and the better the product. It should 
therefore be made into syrup or sugar as soon 
after leaving the tree as may be, especially 
after the season becomes warm, and induces 
fermentation. 
BOILING. 

Fifty years ago this was effected by suspend- 
ing from a long pole sustained by two logs 
five-pail iron kettles, more or less, as the ex- 
tent of the business might require, and placing 
the fuel in, around, and under the kettles. 
This way of boiling was succeeded by the 
substitution of one large kettle, suspended over 
a central fire. Much fuel and considerable 
labor in preparing it were saved by this change. 
Boiling pans, long, about half as wide as long, 
and shallow, in order to offer a large bottom 
surface to the fire, made of sheet iron, and laid 
on a brick arch, with a chimney at the farther 
end, some ten or twelve feet high, to create a 
draft, succeeded the great potash kettle, and is 
now in general use. This is labor-saving and 
fuel-saving beyond anything that preceded it, 
and has made maple-sugaring a paying busi- 
ness, by improving the quality of the products 
and raising the prices, both of the syrup and 
sugar. It is now a settled point, that good 
livers of uncorrupted taste will have these 
articles, if.made as pure as they can be with 
present appliances, at any price, and will use 
them so freely as to remove all danger of a 
glut in the market. For particulars, see 
description of these boiling pans in all agri- 
cultural and some other papers. 

Something might be said of straining and of 
sugaring off, but this article is already lengthy, 
and as much has been written on sugar-making 
at this season, we leave the rest to them. Our 
wish is, to see the time when maple-sugar from 
American soil will be craved the world over 
as a choice luxury, worth paying well for, and 
we believe that time will come. 

AS A SHADE TREE. 

The sugar-maple, besides furnishing a valu- 
able adjunct to the table, has claims in the 
way of being a tree sufficiently ornamental to 


.be grown as a setting to farm and village 


houses. From the Report of the Commissioner 
of Agriculture for 1869 we copy: 

“Mr. Hogeboom, of New York, thinks that 
in regions where the sugar-maple grows 
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thriftily it ought to be carefully guarded and 
its cultivation encouraged. It is no un- 
common thing, however, to see whole groves 
of the second growth swept away by the 
axe, and often, too, where the land is of 
little value for tillage. If they had been al- 
lowed to remain, in a few years more, after 
the winds and other causes had exterminated 
the maples of the forest, these groves would 
have become fine sugar orchards, yielding an 
annual and constantly increasing product of 
more value than the best crops from the same 





ground, while the growth of timber would 
have paid an interest of at least twenty-five 
per cent. on the price of the land. As the old 
forests gradually disappear these groves would 
be more and more appreciated, as enhancing 
the value and appearance of the farm, while 
eventually they would increase the attachment 
of the children to the homestead. A tract ever 
so well farmed, yet denuded of its trees, is 
wanting in the evidence of high civilization. 
This looking only to immediate profit in dollars 
and cents is simply a species of barbarism.” 


——— +06 — 


CHARLES SUMNER. 


HIS distinguished senator has been brought 

into especial notice lately on account of 

his bold denunciation of the movement for the 
annexation of San 





great part to the interest of Sumner. He has 
been for years the recognized mouthpiece, on 
the floor of the Senate, of American senti- 


ment with refer- - 





Domingo, and his ee 
removal from the & 

chairmanship of the 
Committee on For- 
eign Relations, a 
position which he 
had occupied with 
eminent ability for 
upward of ten 
years. The agita- 
tion which the lat- 
ter incident has 
produced in polit- 
ical affairs is by 
many deemed seri- 
ous in its effects 
upon the integrity 
of the Republican 
party, and serves to 
show how great the 
influence which 
may be exerted 
upon national af- 


airs by one masterly © 
mind ; and also sug- 








ence to our rights 
and privileges as a 
nation at home and 
abroad. Perhaps 
he has at times ex- 
hibited more of the 
ultraism of the the- 
orist than of the 
conservatism of the 
practical thinker ; 
but his spirit has 
contributed in no 
small degree to ad- 
vance and ennoble 
the character of our 
civilization. 

The qualities of 
the man are indi- 
cated by those of 
his ancestry, some 
account of whom 
we compile from 
various sources. 
The grandfather of 
Senator Sumner, 








gests the great dan- 

ger which may imperil a nation when the 
representative of a powerful popular sentiment 
stands up in determined opposition to measures 
of the acknowledged head of that nation. 

As an earnest and conscientious champion 
of the equal rights of man Charles Sumner has 
had our respect and admiration. Many of the 
most important measures which have been 
put in operation by the general Government 
during the past fifteen or more years, have 
owed their successful introduction wholly or in 





Major Job Sumner, 
was a native of Milton, Massachusetts. He en- 
tered Harvard College in 1774, but when, after 
the battle of Lexington, the students were dis- 
persed and the college edifice was converted 
into barracks, he joined the Continental army, 
in which he continued until peace was de- 
clared. He was second in command of the 
American troops who took possession of New 
York on its evacuation by the British, Novem- 
ber 25, 1783, and was also second in command 
of the battalion of light infantry which ren- 
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dered to General Washington the last respects 
of the Revolutionary army, when, on the 4th 
of December, 1783, at Francis’s Tavern, New 
York city, he took leave of his brother-officers 
and comrades in arms. 

Major Sumner died on the 16th of Septem- 
ber, 1789, and was buried, with military hon- 
ors, in St. Paul’s churchyard, New York city. 
Alexander Hamilton was one of the pall-bear- 
ers at his funeral. Major Sumner’s tomb is 
wscribed as follows : 

“This tomb contains the remains of Major 
Job Sumner, of the Massachusetts line of the 
army of the Revolution: who, having support- 
ed an unblemished character through life, as 
the soldier, citizen, and friend, died in this city, 
after a short illness, universally regretted by 
his acquaintances, on the 18th day of Septem- 
ber, 1787, aged 35 years.” 

Charles Pinckney Sumner was the only son 
of the foregoing, and the father of the present 
Senator from Massachusetts. He graduated at 
Harvard College with distinguished honor in 
1796, and studied law under the guidance of 
the Hon. Josiuh Quincy; and though he never 
rose to extensive practice, he acquired a repu- 
tation for the accuracy and extent of his legal 
lore. He early attached himself to the Demo- 
cratic party, and was, throughout, a firm and 
consistent advocate of its principles. 

He served for many years as sheriff of the 
county of Suffolk. Through life he was char- 
acterized by the ripeness of his scholarship, his 
integrity, and the ease and grace of his deport- 
ment. He was often styled the “ best-mannered 
man in Boston.” His memory will be venerat- 
ed in his descendants as long as eloquence, lit- 
erature, science, and moral purity are esteemed 
among men. 

Charles Sumner received his early education 
at the Boston Latin School, was graduated 
with brilliant reputation at Harvard University 
in the year 1830, and soon after commenced his 
professional studies at the Law School in Cam- 
bridge. He was a favorite pupil of the late 
Justice Story, and, at his instance, was ap- 
pointed editor of the American Jurist. Ad- 
mitted to the Boston bar in 1834, he was at 
once recognized as a young man of rare legal 
erudition, of singular devotion to study, and of 
elegant classical attainments. He became re- 
porter to the United States Circuit Court soon 
after commencing practice, and three volumes 
of reports attest his assiduity and legal acumen 
in that office. During the absence of Profes- 
sors Greenleaf and Story he lectured, at the re- 
quest of the Faculty, for three successive win- 





ters, to the classes in the Cambridge Law 
School. He won golden opinions from the 
students who enjoyed his instructions, and 
enlarged the basis of his professional reputa- 
tion. 

Deciding to devote some years to the study 
of European institutions, he sailed for England 
in 1837. He was speedily introduced to the 
best circles of society, was received with 
marked distinction by the members of the bar 
and the bench, and was admitted to a degree 
of familiar intercourse with the highest intel- 
lectual classes, at that time rarely enjoyed by 
private gentlemen from this country. While 
residing in Paris, he formed an intimate ac- 
quaintance with Gen. Cass, then United States 
Minister at the French Court, and, at his re- 
quest, prepared a defense of the American 
claim to the northeastern boundary. This 
able argument was republished in the Ameri- 
can journals. He remained abroad for three 
years, and, upon his return, again occupied the 
chair at the Cambridge Law School, and after 
the death of Justice Story, in 1845, was unani- 
mously pointed out by public opinion as his 
successor. He was disinclined, however, to 
the office, and accordingly the appointment 
was not made. 

Though decided in his political opinions, 
Mr. Sumner abstained from all active partici- 
pation in the politics of the day, until the 
movement for the annexation of Texas. Al- 
though his tastes and habits were averse to 
public office, he consented to become a candi- 
date for the United States Senate as successor 
to Daniel Webster, and was elected to that 
post by the Massachusetts Legislature in 1851. 

His first important speech was upon the 
Fugitive Slave Act, and in it he argued that 
Congress had no power to legislate for the 
rendition of fugitive slaves, and that any posi- 
tive enactment in that interest would be cruel 
and tyrannical, as well as in conflict with the 
principles of the American Constitution. 

In the debate on the repeal of the Missouri 
Compromise, and on® the Kansas outrages, 
which took place at the session of 1856, Mr. 
Sumner was one of the most prominent speak 
ers. Some passages of an elaborate speech 
which he pronounced on the situation of af- 
fairs in Kansas so uritated the members of 
Congress from South Carolina, that one of 
them, Preston S. Brooks, assaulted Mr. Sumner 
with a cane, while he was writing at his desk, 
and continued to strike him on the head until 
the Massachusetts Senator fell insensible to the 
floor. This brutal and unparalleled outrage, 
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not only against common decency, but upon 
the order and dignity of a national assembly, 
created an immense excitement throughout 
the whole country, and had a most powerful 
effect upon the action of Congress with refer- 
ence to those measures affecting the interests 
of slavery. 

From the injuries sustained in this assault, 
Mr. Sumner can not be said to have yet alto- 
gether recovered. For over three years follow- 
ing it he was almost disabled from attending 
to matters of public business. Two years were 
spent in Europe under medical treatment. 
When he appeared on the floor of the Senate 
in 1860, he resumed with even more ardor than 
before his hostility to slavery. He took an ac- 
tive part in the Presidential contest of that year, 
advocating the cause of Lincoln and Hamlin. 

During the war he was generally found in 
the front rank of those who urged extreme 
measures in the conduct of military operations. 
He was conspicuous also for the part he took 
in the celebrated impeachment proceedings 
against Andrew Johnson. 

As a member of the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations, from which it was thought 
expedient to remove him, he has usually shown 
an ultra spirit in urging the claims of the 





United States against Great Britain. With 
reference to the “ Alabama Claims,” his stand 
has been particularly conspicuous for its sever- 
ity. Asan orator, he has been pronounced as 
one of the most brilliant of the day, and as an 
exponent of American ideas his career has been 
as honorable as it is conspicuous. 

In person, he is of commanding presence, 
with a tall figure and dignified bearing, which 
would awaken attention and command respect 
in any assembly. 

His brain, as a whole, including the intellec- 
tual lobe, is decidedly large—exceeding twenty- 
three inches in circumference—and the organs 
of Firmness, Self-Esteem, Approbativeness, 
and Combativeness are conspicuous. He isa 
natural critic, proud-spirited, self-relying, tena- 
cious, persevering, and plucky. It will be 
found that he is a ready and steadfast opponent 
of anything and everything which does not 
meet his views. In Congressional proceedings, 
where he has taken part, the following obser- 
vation, “I object,” will be frequently met with. 
It grows out of his disposition to criticise, and 
is the natural language of Combativeness. Is 
it not this very spirit which has caused the 
present change in his relations with the Gov- 
ernment? 


——_~9¢——_—_— 


THE UTAH GENTILES—WHO AND WHAT THEY ARE. 


HE Gentiles of Utah have of late become 
as conspicuous in the public mind as 
the Mormons themselves, and it may be 
interesting to the reader to learn who and 
what they are. The Mormons stand for a 
modern Israel—Gentiles converted to Abra- 
hamic ideas and systems; while the Gentiles 
are the un-Abrahamic peoples of the same 
races. It is an anomaly of distinctions, but 
a social fact; and as the PmreNoLoGIcAL 
JoURNAL is an encyclopedia of character, it 
would hardly be complete without a group 
of those eminent persons who are at once a 
part of Utah and a misfortune to Mormonism 
proper. 
GOVERNOR J. WILSON SHAFFER. 
Dead, but living in his work, no man ‘jis 
more a live fact in Utah to-day than the late 
Governor Shaffer. On our trip to Salt Lake 
City we visited the man whom the Gentiles 
and reformers esteem as the first and only 
Governor in fact of the United States’ ap- 
pointing since Brigham Young's term of 





office expired. The Mormon President has 
been in reality the Governor of Utah for over 
twenty years, and it has been so understood 
by all the world. 

The Government of the United States 
resolved at last to take Utah into its own 
harness, We shall not discuss with our 
friends the Mormons nor our friends the 
Gentiles the abstract right or wrong of this, 
but simply state the fact. To find a man to 
execute the will of the Government was the 
important point, and the appointment fell 
not upon a candidate for office. General 
Shaffer was the choice of President Grant 
himself, who selected him solely for the 
reason that he esteemed him the right man to 
carry out the purposes of the Government in 
Utah affairs. Under the circumstances, Gen- 
eral Shaffer left Washington with the realiza- 
tion of a special purpose in his call to a new 
campaign, and he went up to Utah much in 
the same spirit that he went into the late 
war. This was understood both by the 
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Gentiles and the Mormon leaders, and as the 
steady, inflexible character of General Shaffer 
was well known, very thorough measures 
were anticipated. 

When the new Governor, however, arrived 
and was brought into frequent consultations 
with the Utah reformers, he became convinced 
by them that all that was needed was a firm 
and judicious assertion of the national au- 
thority and supremacy, and not special legis- 
lation or extreme measures. Desiring nothing 
more than this, and to be just and considerate 
over the family complexities involved in 
polygamy, he wished for a natural solution 
satisfactory to the Mormons and to the nation 
rather than special legislation and the appli- 
cation of penalties for past acts. He, how- 
ever, deemed it his duty, and strictly in the 
line of the purpose for which he had been 
appointed, to take the militia out of, the 
hands of the church authorities, displacing 
the acting Lieutenant-General. Here is the 
famous 

PROCLAMATION. 


“ Executive DEPARTMENT, SALT LAKE Crry, 
Uran Territory, September 15, 1870. ) 


“ Know ye, that I, J. Wilson Shaffer, Gov- 
ernor of the Territory of Utah and Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Militia of said Terri- 
tory, by virtue of the power and authority in 
me vested by the laws of the United States, 
have this day appointed and commissioned 
P. E. Connor Major-General of the Militia of 
Utah Territory, and W. M. Johns Colonel 
and Assistant Adjutant-General of the Militia 
of Utah Territory. Now, it is ordered that 
they be obeyed and respected accordingly. 

[Seal.] “ Witness my hand and the great 
seal of said Territory, at Salt Lake City, this 
the 15th day of September, a.p. 1870,” 

J. W. SHarrer, Governor. 


GENERAL P. EDWARD CONNOR. 

If the rank of the Gentile is to be estimated 
by the might of his antagonism to President 
Young and his Government, before us stands 
the first Gentile in all the land. General 
Connor is also the most historical of his class 
in his relatiens with Utah. 

Just after the breaking out of the late re- 
bellion the “California Volunteers” were 
enrolled and placed under the command of 
Colonel Connor. The enthusiastic men en- 
listed with the full expectation that they 





were going direct to the seat of the war to 
engage against the rebels. With this under- 
standing they took up their line of march 
toward Utah, but found in the sequel that 
they were set apart for special service in 
that Territory, much to the dissatisfaction of 
many. 

There can be but very little question that 
the Government at that time looked upon 
Utah with its polygamy, and the “ rebellion” 
of 1857-8, much as it looked upon the South 
with her slavery and secession, To watch 
Utah, to hold her in check, and, if needs be, 
to make war upon her as a rebel Territory, 
was the purpose for which Colonel Connor 
and his California volunteers were sent. 

On the approach of the volunteers there 
was great excitement in the city, and the 
opinion prevailed that President Young 
would forbid their entrance and call out his 
militia to repel the “ invasion ;” but as some- 
thing of the stern, uncompromising character 
of Colonel Connor came reported through 
the Western papers, the “ authorities” deemed 
it not wise to send to him a similar proclama- 
tion to the one sent to Colonel Alexander, of 
the first “ Utah expedition.” Had they done 
so, there would inevitably have been a con- 
flict, for Connor had resolved to fight his 
way to his post, though it cost him every 
soldier under his command. There was no 
resistance, however, and he marched his 
troops quietly through the city, and planted 
Camp Douglas on the bench, about three 
miles distant, overlooking the capital of 
Utah. Soon afterward, other companies ar- 
rived, with a quantity of small and heavy 
ordnance, and the post at Camp Douglas 
became formidable. 

There is a point which even the priesthood 
grant to General Connor. It is that he has 
been a declared and not a secret enemy. He 
treated Brigham Young and all the Mormon 
leaders as disloyal men, and plainly avowed 
through the Vedette, and in all the shaping 
of his acts, his settled determination to break 
up their rule, while he urged the people to 
forsake their theocracy and go over without 
reserve to the republic of the United States. 
At one time there was an expectation that 
their great enemy was about to make a 
descent upon the city, and the alarm bell 
called the citizens to arms by thousands, 
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almost in a moment. The alarm bell also 
called them out on another occasion at mid- 
night, in consequence of the firing of guns at 
Camp Douglas. It was found out, however, 
that the alarm was groundless, the firing of 
guns being in honor of a grand circumstance 
to the camp, the news of which had just ar- 
rived from Washington. These alarms will 
give an idea of the sensation which P. 
Edward Connor, who was now Brigadier- 
General, created in the capital of Utah. It 
was believed that his contemplated coup-de- 
main was to seize Brigham Young by sur- 
prise, and run him off to Washington for 
trial. 

Notwithstanding the cordial enmity be- 
tween the Mormon priesthood and General 
Connor, the Gentle commander was for po- 
tency of character worthy to be matched 
against Brigham. 

He has quite the Wellingtonian face and 
head, and had he gone to the great battle-field 
in the South, and survived, he not unlikely 
would have risen among our foremost 
generals of the time. He-is now out of the 
Government service, but working for the 
mineral interests of Utah. 

MAJOR C. H. HEMPSTEAD. 

Major Hempstead at one time held office 
in the State of California. He came to Utah 
with the California volunteers, at the head 
of the commissary department, but the real 
service for which he was designed was the 
establishing of a United States paper in the 
Territory. With the Major as the editor and 
General Connor as the proprietor, the Vedette 
was started, and circulated both in the camp 
and the city. Its aim was to impress the 
people with the fraternal spirit of the officers 
toward them as United States citizens, and 
their desire to bring the Mormons into full 
fellowship with the nation, while it carefully 
sought to undermine the hierarchy. With 
so much masterly policy and intellectual 
subtilty did the classical soldier edit the 
Vedette that President Young, who admires 
men of fine policies, declared that Hempstead 
was one of the best editors in the world. 
After awhile, however, the Major’s military 
dutics drew him away from the editorial 
sphere, and the Vedette passed into less 
competent hands, Strong, and often able, 
articles were written, but the statesman’s pen 





was gone; the fine methods of policy were 
no longer to be traced, nor was there that 
graceful snap and professional lack of malice 
which characterized the editorials of Major 
Hempstead. The scientist will cut off your 
head to re-adjust it for your good, or profes- 
sionally cut you up without the least personal 
intention to hurt, and this the Utah priest- 
hood realized the classical soldier was doing 
with them. He has continued to do it to 
this day, first in the camp and next in the 
courts. He is now United States District 
Attorney, and is ranked as a very able and 
eloquent counselor. If the Gentiles get 
power, C. H. Hempstead will most likely be 
the Secretary of State of Utah. 
CHIEF JUSTICE McKEAN. 

We have here a superior man. His friends 
affirm that J. B. McKean is the best Chief 
Justice yet sent to Utah, and this is also the 
opinion entertained of him in Washington. 
He was appointed by the President of the 
United States for the same considerations that 
General Shaffer was appointed Governor. 
He was considered the man to do in the 
judiciary department of the Government of 
Utah what Shaffer was to do in the Execu- 
tive, viz., the setting aside of the rule of the 
Mormon priesthood, and the establishing of 
the authority of the United States, 

We have nothing to do with the contro- 
versy between President Grant and President 
Young, but simply state the facts. General 
Shaffer performed his part, and made himself 
Governor in reality, and Commander-in-Chief, 
and Judge McKean has duly performed his 
half of the work, and taken the United States 
Courts entirely out of the hands of the Mor- 
mon authorities. Of course, in all such 
radical changes there must be some seeming 
unfairness, and it is fortunate that a man so 
constitutionally just as Judge McKean is 
should be the Chief Justice of Utah, for were 
he an extremist, and not strictly the “just 
judge,” our nation would not be represented 
in Utah as we would have it represented. 

Judge McKean served in the war, and rose 
to the rank of brigadier-general. He has a 
commanding person, is a fine type of the 
American gentleman, has the iron and the 
nerve in him—the Motive and the Mental 
temperaments nicely mixed. His face is 
strong, his nose and features are prominent, 
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his eye calm and considerate, but resolute. 
He has a massive head, and a clear and 
powerful intellect; Causality and Comparison 
are large, giving him a logical and analytical 
mind, while Human Nature is also large, 
enabling him to read men and to know the 
right from the wrong. But he has a quality 
of mind even more important in the judge 
than clearness of intellect, it is that of Con- 
scientiousness, which, as a ruling quality, is 
not often found in the organism of men of 
intellect. The Chief Justice of Utah could 
not play the unjust judge without doing 
great violence to the constitution of his own 
mind, and as he has Benevolence and Cau- 
tiousness abundant, he will be both prudent 
and considerate rather than sternly exacting. 
He is slow to express a grave opinion on men 
and things. His own words will illustrate 
him: “ Utah at this important period needs 
a Governor who knows when not to act as 
well as when to act.” As far as such an 
opinion is applicable to his own office, of 
course he applies it. He was named among 
the men most fit to succeed General Shaffer 
as Governor of Utah. 
M. P. PATRICK. 

The important decision of Chief Justice 
McKean has made United States Marshal M. 
P. Patrick a prominent personage in a capital 
circumstance. As the case before stood, Utah 
possessed United States courts and Mormon 
grand jurymen, with a Territorial Marshal 
the superior of the United States Marshal. 
In reality, it was the “kingdom ” and the re- 
public contending for the ground. Marshal 
Patrick undertook to win the situation as far 
as he was concerned, and he reached it by 
affirming in action the right of the United 
States Marshal to call the jurors in the 
Supreme Court. 

The grand jury being called, Mr. Hoge, for 
the other side, challenged the array and filed 
his objection thereto. The Court requested 
the views of counsel upon the subject, and 
the case was argued by the counsel on either 
side for three days. Onthe fourth the Judge 
reviewed the arguments, and on the fifth 
notified that he would give his decision at 
the next sitting of the court. The issue 
came; Marshal Patrick won it, and thereby 
has made himself a chief name among the 
Gentiles of Utah. 





J. M. ORR. 

Here is the predecessor of Marshal Patrick, 
and the man who served as foreman of the 
grand jury in question. He was formerly a 
banker in Salt Lake City, and by a long resi- 
dence has earned the right to be considered 
a legitimate Utah character. 

As a United States officer Marshal Orr—he 
is still called so—was very firm and deter- 
mined. He was not an extremist, but a thor- 
ough United States man ; not perverted with 
sectarian malice against the Mormon theocracy 
but a man who knows absolutely nothing of 
“God's kingdom,” either “in the heart” or 
“on the earth.” He is no more a Methodist 
than a Mormon ; but is a political man, with 
no gospel, excepting that of republican insti- 
tutions. In Kansas he voted with the Free 
State men, with threatening revolvers at his 
breast. He has manifested the same thorough- 
going American spirit in Utah, and has been 
a principal personage in working up the 
present political party rising in that Terri- 
tory. President Young and his Apostles 
may run all the ecclesiastical machinery for 
all Marshal Orr cares, providing the political 
machinery gets fair play. He is a Gentile of 
the “best blood;” is highly valued by his 
class, and cordially liked by the Mormon 
Reformers. 

JUDGE C. M. HAWLEY. 

It is understood that Associate Justice C. 
M. Hawley was the person directly hinted at 
in the famous conversation between President 
Young and Senator Trumbull. The Judge 
himself so understands it, and the circumstance 
has not lessened his conviction that between 
the Mormon priesthood and the nation there is 
an irrepressible conflict. He has acted upon 
that conviction to all intents and purposes. 
In every direction he worked for the passage 
of the Cullom Bill, and did all he could to 
strengthen the Reform party of the Elders by 
establishing confidence between them and the 
United States men. It will give no offense to 
him to affirm that no man in the same space 
of time has moved more to uproot the 
hierarchy of Utah than Judge C. M. Hawley. 

He belongs to the Methodist Church, and 
is a personal friend of Senator Turnbull and 
Dr. Newman, and was prominent in the dis- 
cussion between the Gentile divine and the 
Mormon Apostle Orson Pratt. Judge Hawley 
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has also been greatly instrumental in forming 
a branch of the Methodist Church in Utah. 
JUDGE 0. F. STRICKLAND. 

The First Judicial District of Utah is pre- 
sided over by Associate Justice O. F. Strick- 
land. He is esteemed by the Government as 
a reliable man, or he would long ere this 
have been removed, for the fact can not be 
hid that the Administration exacts from its 
officers in Utah a persistent action against 
the theocratic rule, and that Congress as a 
whole is equally imperative upon this matter. 
The Federal officers of that Territory have 
been repeatedly removed by President Grant 
upon the slightest charge of favor or leaning 
toward the government of President Young ; 
but during it all Judge Strickland has kept 
his place and been above suspicion. He has 
also been fortunate not to win the personal 
dislike of the Mormons. He is a Gentile and 
a Judge within their province, which, in the 
eyes of the orthodox, is almost as bad as to 
be a Protestant Elder: but as O. F. Strick- 
land is a capital specimen of the thorough 
manly man—a maliceless Anglo-Saxon, and 
not a “lean and hungry Cassius,” he is 
a rather popular man both with the Saints 
and with the sinners. He has served the 
Government several years in Utah. 

GEORGE R. MAXWELL. _ 

General Maxwell, of the United States Land 
Office, in the last election contested with 
Delegate Hooper for the seat in Congress. It 
is not a small compliment to the fighting 
qualities of the General that his party united 
upon him in commencing the electioneering 
and political warfare, henceforth to be waged 
in Utah. 

This gentleman served in the war; is a 
comrade of Phil. Sheridan; did some hard 
fighting, and got disabled ina leg. Several 
years ago he was appointed Register of the 
Land Office, since when he has been in a 
state of warfare with all the old situations 
of the Territory. He hobbles through the 
city with his honorably maimed leg and 
short walking-stick, as though he were a part 
of the action of a perpetual campaign, ready 
at a moment to use his walking-stick upon 
the back of the first Apostle or Elder who 
should question the supremacy of the United 
States in Utah. Notwithstanding this, he is 
rather a favorite with the people, and is de- 





cidedly the champion of his party. When 
General Sheridan, under whom Maxwell 
served, visited Salt Lake City, to establish 
other military posts in the Territory, the two 
fighting men had a good time together. 

R. N. BASKIN. 

This is a legal gentleman and the author 
of the Cullom Bill. It is generally under- 
stood out West that the bill was gotten up 
in Salt Lake City, and the merit of the 
measure belongs to lawyer Baskin. Un- 
doubtedly it contained the merit of purpose, 
and was acceptable to the legislative mood 
of Congress, His measure was passed by a 
large majority in the House of Representa- 
tives, but laid on the table of the Senate, 
Of course Baskin is cordially hated by the 
Mormons, especially the sisters, but he must 
be esteemed certainly a representative man, 
though not quite the ultimatum for Utah. 

DR. TAGGET, 
—the United States Assessor for the Terri- 
tory of Utah, has made himself famous by 
levying taxes on the tithing revenue of the 
“ Trustee-in-Trust,” and forcing an issue. He 
has been one of the chief causes of President 
Young’s resigning that office, which he held 
for a quarter of a century, and his abolition 
of the tithing economy of the Church for 
that ofa donation system. Though President 
Young did not thus intend by the change, 
it is almost certain that it will go far to break 
up the temporal economy of his church, for 
tithing has been esteemed as a divine and 
unchangeable law. That impression gradually 
removed from the people’s mind by this 
change, and that strong financial administra- 
tion of the Church which has attracted so 
much attention and half-made President 
Young, will in a few years pass away. Such 
laws as tithing or polygamy, once repealed 
through policy, can never be re-established 
in the same dispensation. It may be found 
that Dr. Tagget has accomplished much more 
than he aimed for. 
MARSHALL AND CARTER. 

The legal firm of Marshall and Carter is the 
principal one in Salt Lake City, and both 
gentlemen are highly respectable. Mr. 
Marshall is a man of influence and of first- 
class connection in America. He ranks as 
one of the great lawyers of the nation, has 
had a solid professional training, and is not 
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a mere expert who has set up in the legal 
business in a Western Territory. Marshall is 
not only a man of social influence and charac- 
ter, but a man of more than ordinary mental 
capacity. He is about six feet two, with a 
powerful frame and a large brain. His 
massive forehead and bold face strike the eye 
in a moment, and when he speaks to the 
Court he does so as a man having authority— 
at least the authority of a clear case and a 
sound head. There is power in him, and it 
would be quite difficult for the Court to frown 
him down. He stands upon the integrity of 
his suit and his own moral dignity. He is 
one of those counselors who impress a jury 
that they and their clients are on the right 
side. Their moral power will carry a case 
through when no eloquent smartness or 
special pleading could. 

In the massive forehead of Mr. Marshall 
the eye of the phrenologist detects large 
Causality, Comparison, and Human Nature; 
going to the coronal region, it finds large 
Conscience and fair prudence; and farther 
to the back and base of the head abundant 
propelling power. He has the head and face 
of a great lawyer, or a great statesman. 
Should the changes or circumstances of the 
West throw him into Congress he will prove 
the correctness of our words. 

WARREN HUSSEY. 

Among the banks which have sprung up 
in Salt Lake City that alone of Hussey & 
Dahler remains. It is generally spoken of as 
Hussey’s Bank, that gentleman being the 
one most known to the people; but it bears 
the legal denomination of the First National 
Bank of Utah. 

Mr. Hussey’s family was on visiting terms 
with the family of President Young, but the 
death of his wife caused him deep affliction, 
and ended this family association. We believe 
that the liberal-minded banker has no ene- 
mies in Salt Lake City, either among the 
Mormons or Gentiles, but many friends. 

ANTHONY GODBE. 

This gentleman is the cashier of the First 
National Bank, and is the brother of William 
8. Godbe. He properly ranks with the 
Gentiles rather than with the Elders, either 
of the orthodox or the reform side. Very 
naturally drawn to Utah by the marked 
career of his elder brother, yet Anthony never 





fairly identified his interest with or embraced 
the faith of the Mormon Church. He was 
educated in a lawyer's office in England, and 
was rather too keen and modern in his 
thoughts for theocratic institutions. He 
sustained his brother in his movement, but 
rather sustained him as a social than a re- 
ligious reformer. In the first contested elec- 
tion of the city Anthony Godbe was placed 
on the people’s ticket as one of the council- 
men. 
NAT STEIN. 

Mr. Nat Stein is a very popular Gentile, 
and for many years has been connected with 
Utah. He was first the agent of the Overland 
Mail Company, afterward belonged to Wells, 
Fargo & Co., and is now in the First National 
Bank of Utah. But he has qualities of mind 
and character outside of this sphere. He is 
by nature an artist and a literary man. His 
talents run in the line of classical satire and 
political caricature, in which he is capable 
of making a decided mark. Diogenes, the 
new satirical paper of the city, which com- 
menced its career with a stingingly “ Inter- 
esting Letter from the President to Dear Bro. 
Pius,” and signed “ Brigham I.” has much 
of its parentage in Nat Stein. 

BISHOP TUTTLE. 

The Episcopal Church. was established in 
Utah some seven or eight years ago. A 
church for the Gentiles had become 2 neces- 
sity, and the Independence Hall was built 
for religious service. The first minister sent 
was a young Scotch clergyman, who came as 
a missionary from California to convert the 
Mormons. This, of course, was a great mis- 
take for a young divine to go to a nation of 
missionaries—elders who had come out of 
other churches and who had stood on the 
platform in discussion with learned divines. 
He simply earned for himself the title of 
“Friar Tuck.” But the Rev. Bishop Tuttle 
has given dignity to his church and his 
sacred calling in the “City of the Saints,” 
and though he has not converted the city he 
has commanded its respect. 

The reverend gentleman pursues his calling 
as a legitimate bishop of an old-established 
and legitimate church, attending to his own 
flock, leaving the Mormon bishops to attend 
to theirs. He does, however, exert a general 
influence for education and civilization, and 
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recently gave a lecture on “ Washington and 
the Union,” for the benefit of the Salt Lake 
Exchange and Reading-rooms. 

REV. G. M. PIERCE. 

Finding that the mission of the Episcopal 
Church was a success in Utah, the Methodists, 
about a year ago. sent out the Rev. G. M. 
Pierce, to establish a branch of their influ- 
ential and popular order. Schism had already 
taken place among the Mormons, and they 
deemed that the field was ripe for the harvest. 

The ministers of the Methodist denomina- 
tion are very practical and sagacious, and are 
not apt to start a mission in a place before 
the time. They have as keen and unerring a 
scent in missionary labors as the Jews have 
for the direction of commerce, and it led 
them to Utah to find proselytes among the 
Mormons at atime when society there was 
in its upheavings. The Rev. Mr. Pierce had 
the honor of being the first missionary of his 
sect in the new field. The prospects, too, 
were greater than anticipated, for it was not 
generally known among the Methodist min- 
isters that nearly all the Mormon people 
originally came from the Methodist body, 
and that the majority of the Elders were 
educated in Wesleyan Sunday-schools, and 
that hundreds of them started their religious 
career as Wesleyan local preachers. As mis- 
sionaries, the Mormon Elders have even sur- 
passed their Methodist parents; but as they 
are now making something of a reaction, it 
is not unlikely that hundreds of them will 
return to the parent church, or that they will 
allow their children to be trained under its 
teachings. The Gentiles also, who will pour 
into that Territory on account of the mines, 
will be sure to swell largely the Methodist 
ranks. All things considered, there is a fine 
prospect, and we think one may safely risk 
the prophecy, that the church of the Apostle 
John Wesley will by-and-by be found as 
powerful in the State of Utah as in any State 
of the Union. It will then doubtless be 
gratifying to the Rey. Mr. Pierce to remember 
that he was the first missionary of his people 
to that place. 

COLONEL KAHN. 

In this gentleman we have the very singular 
example of the Jew-Gentile, which illustrates 
how much our Mormon brethren have con- 
founded distinctions. The Colonel has long 





been a resident of Utah,—we believe over 
fifteen years,—and is one of the most influ- 
ential merchants of Salt Lake City. He has 
gone shoulder to shoulder with Walker 
Brothers, and has entered into every move- 
ment of a revolutionary and political nature 
with “full purpose of heart.” He donated 
liberally to start the first magazine of Utah, 
and has for years continued his liberality for 
the support of a free press. He is a United 
States man rather than a Jew or a Christian. 
—~+0¢—__—_ 

SEVEN MopERN Wonpers.— The much- 
talked-of Seven Wonders of the ancient world 
bear little comparison with certain seven won- 
ders of modern date. While the former do 
little more than excite our admiration because 
of their beauty, or our amazement because of 
their stupendous size, the latter claim our in- 
terest because of their indefinite utility, and 
the great impulses they have given to art and 
science. These seven wonders can be readily 
named, as follows: the art of Printing; Opti- 
cal Instruments, such as Telescopes and Mi- 
croscopes ; Gunpowder; the Steam-engine; 
Labor-saving Machinery, such as the Mower 
Sewing-machine, and others; the Electric Tel- 
egraph; the Photograph. 

——3ee—___—__ 

Goop-NatTurE.— 

As welcome as sunshine 
In every place 
Is the beaming approach 
Of a good-natured face. 
As genial as sunshine, 
Like warmth to impart, 
Is a good-natured word 
From a good-natured heart. 

Good-nature is no less a privilege than a 
duty. Parents should teach their children to 
be good-natured, amiable, and kindly. Those 
who indulge in “ sulks,” pouting, and growling, 
spoil both heart and face. We are, in great 
measure, responsible for our very thoughts ; so 
also for the expression of our faces, whether 
they be attractive or repulsive. 


A PREMONITION—W HENCE ?—It is currently 
reported that a button manufacturer in Brook- 
lyn was so much tormented by a dream one 
night that his dryhouse was on fire, that he 
finally arose, dressed himself, and hastened to 
the dryhouse, and arrived there just in time to 
extinguish a fire which had begun in the par* 
of the building indicated by his dream. A fey 
moments later and a serious conflagratie. 
would have broken forth. 
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A FREE PULPIT—A NEED OF 
THE TIMES. 
A LOVE of liberty is instinctive in 
all living creatures. Neither in- 
sect, bird, reptile, or animal forfeits its 
freedom voluntarily. A sense of inde- 
pendence and self-reliance is a manly 
quality, without which we fall into sub- 
serviency, and fail to develop those 
nobler traits which distinguish a manly 
man from aslave or asycophant. A true 
man holds himself subject, not to the rule 
of priest, pope, prince, or other earthly 
potentate, but to God. It is a lack of 
self-respect and of self-reliance which 
permits one to passively submit to 
dictation. Self-Esteem and Firmness 
have their proper functions to perform, 
as well as those of Benevolence and 
Veneration. Meekness ina child toward 
its parent is beautiful to behold. Humil- 
ity in man toward his Maker is the same. 
But to clothe an equal with superhuman 
power, and then to superstitiously wor- 
ship him, is heathenish. 

Is the American pulpit the creature of 
money bags or of other worldly influ- 
euce? Are our clergy in the lead with 
Christ for their chaplain? or are they 
subjects of their fears and of Mrs. Grun- 
dy? Do they rebuke sinners in high 
places, orsdo they go to foreign parts to 
find objects on which to vent their 
wrath? Do they teach the people how 





to live and how to die? how to subjugate 
appetite and passion to reason and re- 
ligion? Are they slaves to antiquated 
or meaningless customs which the prog- 
ress of ages has outgrown and should 
have left below the strata of the “old 
red sandstone?” Are they still children 
or juveniles in leading-strings ? 

Liberty is not license; nor are we 
afraid to leave every sane and properly 
qualified clergyman to act according to 
the dictates of his own best judgment, 
without the fear of being fettered and 
hampered at every step he may take in 
advance. If one prefer it, and can keep 
his people content on the ancient Psalms, 
why, let him do it. But if another pre- 
fer a mixture of modern hymns, why 
turn him out? If one face one way 
when he prays and another face another 
way, what of it? All are not cast in 
the same mold. Let us ourselves be 
free, and let us not restrain others of 
their freedom. Let our clergy not be 
held in subjection through fear of dis- 
pleasing rich and selfish sinners. Be- 
cause a “pillar of the church loves 
liquor,” must the lips of the preacher be 
sealed on the question of Temperance? 
No, no; none of this sickly slavishness, 
Did not our Saviour and all the Apostles 
speak and live the truth, without respect 
to persons? Shall our pulpits be free to 
lead and to lift up the people? or shall 
they play second ? 

In America, where we have a free 
press and free education, let us have and 
sustain a free pulpit. We boast loudly 
of our free institutions, and yet seek to 
hamper the expression and action of 
conscience. Is not the moral sense a 
private right equally of each of us? Let 
our clergy hold themselves accountable 
first to God, and then to their fellow-men. 
Let them be dignified, not distant or 
haughty ; firm, not willful or obstinate ; 
just, not censorious; kindly, but not 
weak; brave, not timid. In short, let 
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them be godly, manly men, and the world 
will willingly follow their spiritual lead. 


—_+0e—___ 
Is “Ww.” A GOOD MAN? 


WRITER in the American Christian Re- 

view of Jan. 17th, over the letter “ W.,” 
“ cuts us up,” and “pitches into” the BEECHERs, 
in the following lively style. We quote, and 
intersperse remarks in vraciets. 


“THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, an illus- 
trated monthly edited and published by SamuEL 
R. WELLS, New York, is regularly laid upon 
our table. This journal is chiefly devoted to 
physiology, phrenology, physiognomy, educa- 
tion, art, science, literature, and the general 
improvement and elevation of mankind. Por- 
traits and biographical sketches of noted 
characters are made a leading feature. In this 
we fear that truth and fact are sometimes sac- 
rificed for the sake of gaining the admiration 
and influence of a certain class. The January 
number, for instance, has the leading article 
devoted to the ‘ Beechers of To-day,’ with five 
portraits, the Rev. Henry Ward gracing the 
center. Then follows a lengthy, extravagant, 
and sickening account of the ‘ wonderful deeds’ 
of this ‘wonderful family,’ evidently written 
by some ‘ brother-in-law’ or time:serving ad- 
mirer. [You are all wrong here, Mr.“ W.” It 
was not prepared by a brother-in-law nor by a 
“ time-serving” admirer, but by one who knows 
the facts in the case, and the truth as written.] 
We think it exceedingly indclicate and in very 
doubtful taste for a first-class literary journal 
to print such labored and fulsome sketches of 
living men and women. And the unmitigated 
self-conceit and egotism that would not onl 
allow such things, but probably pay a hand- 
some premium to secure their publication, 
should be contemned and despised by all right- 
minded people. [Supposing it had been Mr. 
“W.” instead of the Beechers; would not his 

en have been stayed and his wrath softened ? 

e never publish such things for pay.] As to 
the Beechers, while some of them have natural 
talent, and proportionate vanity beyond many 
of their cotemporaries, we sometimes seriously 
question whether or not their influence upon 
society in the main has not been more vicious 
than virtuous, and tending rather to the dete- 
rioration than to the elevation and improve- 
ment of mankind in pure religion and sound 
morality. [Now, Mr. “ W.,” arn’t you just a 
little jealous? Are you a loyal man? Is it 
Christian in you to speak thus of a brother 
minister?] The Rev. H. W. Beecher, ‘the 
bright, particular star’ of the group—the cen- 
tral sun around which all the other members 
of the Beechers revolve—is a reckless icono- 
clast, and has probably done more to weaken 
public confidence in the supreme authority of 
God’s Word, and to sow broadcast the seeds of 
Liberalism, than any other man of the present 
age. [Whew! How it smells of brimstone!] 
He asserts substantially in a late sermon that 
Christianity permits or ignores at the caprice 





of the worshiper all manner of helps, such as 
ordinances, priests, creeds, churches, etc.; that 
there is nothing binding. We are under no 
obligations to have a church, or a Lord’s day, 
or a creed, or anything else, only as we may 
choose. Everything is free. The utmost 
liberty is granted to all. The whole tendency 
of his preaching, so far as gospel system an 
theory are concerned, is in the direction of the 
most alarming latitudinarianism and licentious- 
ness. He respects Christ’s authority when it 
may secure his purpose, but frequently disre- 
gards it entirely. And yet some of onr leading 
papers vie with each other in sounding his 
praises abroad as ‘the foremost man of his 
time.” We have a supreme dislike for such 
slavish sycophantism,” 


[Will the writer be kind enough to name the 
sermon in which those “substantial” statements 
of his find their confirmation? We can point 
Mr. “ W.” to a late sermon, viz., that preached 
by Mr. Beecher on the morning of the 12th of 
March, in which “ W.’s” “substantial” asser- 
tions as above set forth are completely and en- 
tirely refuted. The text of the last discourse 
to which we refer is, “ Be ye therefore perfect, 
even as your Father which is in heaven is per- 
fect.” And the sermon itself abounds in the 
highest expositions and illustrations of Chris- 
tian precept andexample. It would be difficult 
to find in the language of any other living 
divine more earnest admonition, more genuine, 
gospel utterances. But we shall leave the 
brave and plucky Beechers to defend them- 
selves, while we defend the JOURNAL. ] 

[In a later number of the same American 
Christian Review, Feb. 7th, we find the follow- 
ing from the same “ W.”] 

“THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL for Febru- 
ary is before us, with its usual attractive table 
of contents. The portrait of E. W. Stoughton 
greets the reader on the first page, followed by 
a well-written and interesting phrenological 
and biographical sketch of this distinguished 
member of the New York bar. The fourth 
paper is devoted to The ‘ Christian’ Church 
and its Eminent Preachers, particularly the 
‘Eminent Preachers,’ who, like the ‘ Apostles 
of the Modern Heresy, number tcelve. We 
have no comments to make on the biographical 
sketches, save that the valuable space occupied 
by their undue length could have been better 
used in giving the readers of this magazine a 
fuller history of the rise and progress, and the 
principles and practice of the religious move- 
ment in which we are so deeply interested. 
Nine pages, solid, are devoted to these sketches, 
telling where certain men were born— who 
their ancestors were—under what religious in- 
fluences they were reared—when and where 
they became Christians—who they married, 
can when — their ages, color of their eyes, 
height, size, and number of pounds avoirdu- 
pois, etc., with many other —— and 
uninteresting details, while only to pages, 
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scant, are occupied with a meager and unsatis- 
factory account of the history, doctrine, and 
practice of the Christian Church—the important 
end which, above all others, should have been 
steadily kept in view in such a paper. As 
specimens of art, the woodcuts are unfortunate, 
but, perhaps, the drapery of Silence will best 
conceal their defects; hence we forbear. [Oh, 
now, don’t. We were careful to secure fine 
photographs, and to employ one of the best en- 
gravers in New York to make the pictures, 
and if they are not good, it is not our fault. 
We paid a good price to have the work well 
done.} In aconcluding note the editor, after 
informing his readers that the foregoing is the 

of the series of American religious 
societies or denominations already noticed in 
this JouRNAL, informs us that he has * deemed 
it best to permit a church, through some em- 
inent member, to make its own representations 
with regard to the faith held and the cere- 
monials observed.’ He does not tell us, how- 
ever, the name of the ‘eminent member’ to 
whom the honor is due for the present ‘ repre- 
sentations of the faith held and the ceremonials 
observed’ of the Christian Church, but allows 
him to remain incognito. There is a little curi- 
osity on this subject.” 

{[Ah, Mr. “ W.,” isn’t it a dig curiosity? 
Verily, we may affirm, that it was written by 
one of the “ cloth,” whose white cravat, white 
locks, and venerable bearing marks him as 
every inch a man of truth and veracity.] 

It is not our sphere or purpose to discuss or 
elaborate religious denominational peculiari- 
ties. Our JouRNAL is not a sectarian periodical ; 
hence it was our purpose to give only such 
a synopsis of the principles held by these 
gentlemen as would comport with our limited 
space and the objects of our publication. But 
biography, though it may be “ unprofitable 
and uninteresting details,” when jealousy or 
sectarian pride guides the pen of its detractor, 
is, nevertheless, the basis of our defense of 
the specialties of our work, Phrenology and 
Physiognomy. When Form, Size, Order, and 
other qualities in human organization, as ex- 
ponents of character, are sustained by the life 
of the individual, our principles are established. 
Hence these very “unprofitable and uninter- 
esting details” become a very important feature 
in the education of the public in true mental 
and moral science. Men of superior organiza- 
tion, and hence of superior character, can 
afford to bear the flings and slurs of such 
writers as “ W.,” who are ever ready to insinu- 
ate a “ consideration” as the motive for their 
appearance on our pages. Such insinuations, 
too, come with a poor grace from the book re- 
viewer of a religious journal upon whose pages 
are frequently found the most fulsome eulogies 
of its friends in the form of biographical 











sketches with no other apparent object in view 
besides the glorification of the individual or his 
advancement in some business enterprise. On 
the very page where we find the criticism ve 
are now reviewing is one of these sketches, 
prepared, as we infer from the remarks of its 
author in other journals of the denomination, 
as one of a regular series, and that, too, for 
certain considerations. 

Morat: Those who live in glass houses should 
not throw stones. 
————o0o—__—__~ 


Oxrrvuary.—Died at the residence of his 
sister, near Burlingame, Kansas, on the 17th 
of February, of malignant erysipelas and ty- 
phoid fever, Edward M. Perrin, in the fortieth 
year of his age. Mr. Perrin was born in 
Thompson, Windham County, Ct. in 1881. 
In 1835 his parents emigrated to the then 
wilds of Michigan, where his parents died, and 
he was left an orphan at ten years of age. He 
emigrated to Kansas in 1855, and took an 
active part on the free State side in the strug- 
gle between slavery and freedom for the pos- 
session of his adopted State. Although almost 
without means, and dependent on his labor for 
maintenance, he acquired a superior education, 
and two years before his death entered the 
Phrenological Class of 1869. Afterward he 
spent a short time lecturing, and then returned 
to Kansas, where he spent the remaining year 
and a half of his life in more thoroughly pre- 
paring himself for alecturer. Being an earnest 
Christian, he also studied theology, intending 
to combine in his labors‘ the duties of a lec- 
turer and Christian minister. Like some, he 
considered Phrenology a great aid in the spread 
of Christianity, and proposed to devote his life 
to the elevation of mankind in this manner. 
Through his entire sickness of four weeks he 
displayed all the fortitude of a Christian, and 
seemed only to mourn that he had not com- 
pleted the work he had thought the Lord had 
for him to do; but that Lord called him, and 
he passed away as peacefully as though falling 
asleep. 8 RL. 

—_+6o—_—_—_—__ 

Tuat is an excellent suggestion which a 
writer makes in one of Harper Brothers’ publi- 
cations, that there should be training schools 
in which young women may learn how to rear 
infants in accordance with the established 
principles of medical and social science. Not- 
withstanding the immortal spark in our com- 
position, we can not ignore our subjection to 
material laws while in this mortal state. 
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WHY WE NEED WOMEN AS PHYSICIANS. 


HON. 8. L. WOODFORD AND MRS. STANTON BEFORE THE WOMEN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF NEW YORK. 


HE Eighth Annual Commencement of the 

New York Medical College for Women 
took place on Thursday evening, March 23d, 
on which occasion six young ladies received 
diplomas, the customary certificates of ability 
to practice the healing art. 

Hon. Stewart L. Woodford delivered an ad- 
dress, in which he acknowledged himself a 
new convert to the system of educating wo- 
men as physicians, and having become con- 
vinced that this was indeed a good cause, he 
could not refuse the invitation he had received 
to be present. “ Why,” said he, “should not 
women minister to our bodily sufferings? She 
who had cared for us in the cradle, with a 
tender hand and loving heart, why should she 
not continue, as we grow older, to care and 
tend our bodies? Surely it is time that the 
doors of this sacred profession should be opened 
to those who have already done so much for us.” 

ADDRESS BY MRS. STANTON. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton, in behalf of the 
trustees, delivered the diplomas to the members 
of the graduating class, and also addressed them 
in such effective and appropriate terms that we 
have been at some pains to secure a copy of 
the address for the perusal of our readers. 
Mrs. Stanton spoke as follows: 

As one of the trustees of this College, in the 
absence of the President I have the honor to 
present to you this diploma, which certifies 
that, in the time devoted to your studies, and 
your acquirements in the different branches of 
the profession, you have complied with the 
laws of the State and the institution from 
which you now graduate. 

In thus publicly acknowledging your fitness 
for the profession you are about to enter, I 
think I shall speak the mind of the whole 
Board of Trustees in expressing to you the 
hope we feel that you will dignify your work 
by giving to it all the best forces you possess, 
careful study, intelligent zeal, religious earnest- 
ness, moral rectitude, and a tender love for 
humanity. 

In accepting these grave responsibilities, you 
have a double duty before you, not only to 
honor your profession, but your sez, in this new 
sphere of employment. After years of labor 





and discussion, the College doors, the profes- 
sions, the world of work are all opening to 
woman, and as those who take the initiative 
steps will be closely watched and criticised, it 
is of the greatest importance that your man- 
ners and conversation should be uniformly re- 
fined and elevated, and that you should be 
governed in all things by high moral princi- 
ple. Remember that every unworthy word or 
act of yours will not only lower your own 
moral tone, but reflect odium on those who 
come after you, and on all of us who have 
labored so long to build up this Colege and 
secure for you the place you hold to-day. And 
so, too, if you do well; if, by patient study and 
research, you shall add new discoveries to the 
healing art, and by your refining influence ele- 
vate the tone of our medical colleges, in the 
lecture and dissecting rooms, the glory of your 
achievements will be reflected on all woman- 
kind. Together we have suffered in the long 
past, and together we shall enter into all the 
joys and fullness of the new civilization now 
dawning upon us. 

I hope women are not to enter this profession 
as men, merely to follow in their footsteps and 
echo their opinions, but to bring the feminine 
element into this science, which, in its greater 
tenderness, caution, and affection, naturally 
seeking to ward off evils, will teach the laws 
of hygiene rather than different systems of 
therapeutics. It would be a proud record for 
our sex if the page of history should show 
that simultaneously with the scientific educa- 
tion of woman, and her practice in the healing 
art, there arose among mankind a conscientious 
observance of the laws of health, a religious 
creed requiring of its disciples faith in pure 
air, simple, nutritious diet, regular exercise, 
daily baths, a dress for girls adapted to a free 
use of the lungs and limbs, and a holy prepara- 
tion in both sexes of body and soul for the 
high duties of parenthood. 

The human family are to be perfected by 
the observance of the same laws by which we 
have made such marked improvements in the 
lower animals; and as mind acts through mat- 
ter, the conditions of the body are of the first 
importance, ‘ 
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If we desire to see a generation of men with 
enlarged brains—and if we look in our colleges, 
churches, courts, editors’ chairs, legislative 
halls, Wall Street, and the White House, and 
all will admit we need them—we must have 
women with enlarged lungs, and opportunities 
for thought and action. Deep breathing has 
much to do with deep thinking. 

Napoleon once said “ You can not make a 
soldier out of a sick man.” Neither can you 
make a race of heroes and philosophers, saints 
or scholars, out of a nation of sick women. 

The New York World, in a recent article on 
dress, says: “ The average weight, all the year 
round, of women’s clothing which is supported 
from the waist is between ten and fifteen 
pounds.” “Are weak backs a wonder?” I 
do hope all physicians will stop talking of the 
natural weaknesses and disabilities of woman; 
there is no such thing, they are all artificial, 
the result in all cases of violated law. Mater- 
nity is not a weakness, but an added strength, 
making woman in her creative power second 
only to God himself. A well-organized woman, 
who understands and obeys physical and 
moral law, may enjoy a life of as uninterrupted 
health and happiness as the man by her side. 
You might as well call tobacco - chewing, 
spittoons, delirium tremems, keno banks, and 
panel houses the natural weaknesses and dis- 
abilities of man, as to attribute all the long train 
of evils that flow from the dress and sedentary 
habits of our girls to the natural weaknesses 
and disabilities of woman. 

We desire that the graduates from this Col- 
lege shall go forth to preach the new gospel of 
health and happiness, to roll off the soul of 
woman that dark cloud, that nightmare of the 
past, that false belief that she is cursed of 
Heaven in her motherhood, and that pain and 
sorrow through all her earthly pilgrimage 
must be her portion. What a monstrous idea 
“to emanate from the brain of man;” and its 
twin heresy is the appalling crime of infanti- 
cide, which we all deplore to-day. There is 
always some well-established idea behind every 
overt act, and we can never remedy the one 
until we uproot the other. 

The mission of the true philosopher is to 
trace effects to their causes and then begin 
his work. A strict observance of Nature’s 
laws, in the generation of the race, would do 
more to end vice, crime, intemperance, poverty, 
and disease than all the systems of medicine, 
and all the laws of repression and prohibition, 
that our Solons have passed in the century. 
And we are but dipping out the ocean until we 





begin here. And now, young ladies, if you 
will teach our daughters how to live, to secure 
for themselves that greatest of all blessings, 
sound health, and warn them against young 
men who are governed by appetite rather than 
reason, by passion rather than sentiment, who 
gamble, chew tobacco, and drink whisky, who 
have no appreciation of the nobility and worth 
of true womanhood ; if you will so enlighten 
our sons that they will shun all girls with small 
waists, pale faces, poor teeth, and flabby mus- 
cles, who can not walk five miles, or ride ten 
on horseback without fatigue ; if you will eman- 
cipate oppressed babyhood from tight bandages, 
constant feeding, pins, long robes, impure air, 
and Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup; if you 
will change our homes from the gloomy hos- 
pitals they now are to abodes of health and 
happiness, I am sure our good Dean (Mrs. 
Lozier), the Board of Trustees, and the very 
able Faculty whose instructions you have so 
long enjoyed, would all feel that they were 
richly repaid for their labors in educating such 
practical common sense young women. 

The time is coming when we shall feel the 
same guilt in violating physical as moral laws, 
when we shall be as much ashamed of head- 
aches, fevers, dyspepsia, scrofula, consumption, 
as we now are of perjury, theft, burglary, and 
arson. 

Then religion will be life; saints will live 
in pure tabernacles; tobacco-chewers and 
wine-bibbers will not officiate at the altar, and 
there will be one more proviso added to the 
articles of the Westminster Confession of Faith, 
requiring that every man and woman who en- 
ters the church must have a sound mind ina 
sound body. The mission of the true physician 
is something higher than simply to patch up 
broken-down humanity as he finds it, which is 
the common idea. 

A distinguished editor in this city called on 
an equally distinguished physician long since to 
prescribe for him. After listening to his ail- 
ments, the physician asked what he had been 
doing? “ Partaking too freely,” said the pa- 
tient, “of a late supper with some friends at 
the St. Denis.” “Ah” said the physician, 
“you should not eat all manner of indigestible 
things, specially at midnight.” “I know that,” 
replied the patient, “ but I do not want a phy- 
sician to tell me the laws of health, but to help 
me to break them with impunity.” 

When I thought of the dinner the gentleman 
had eaten, and the infinitesimal remedy he had 
taken, I was reminded of Train’s story of the 
gourmand who, having stuffed himself with 
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turtle soup, fish, roast beef, game, lobster, 
pickles, oysters, chicken salad, wines, etc., 
while rolling in a paroxysm of pain, took three 
globules of nuz vomica on the end of his 
tongue. “ As inadequate to the work to be ac- 
complished,” said Train, “as two grains of pow- 
der in a ram’s nose to blow his horns off.” 

I do not say this to ridicule homeopathy, for 
I have been a faithful disciple of Hahnemann 
over thirty years, but to assert that no one can 
break a law with ‘mpuaity. Ws: mey get vem 
porary relief, change a pain from one organ to 
another, but every shock to the constitution 
tells in the long run; indignant Nature 
scourges her children some time for every 
act of disobedience. 

We shall all suffer, no doubt, from the im- 
pure air we are breathing here to-night. When 
women understand the science of pneumatics 
and architecture, I hope we shall have our 
houses, schools, churches, and public halls 
well ventilated. Horace Mann once said, “ that 
as the air is forty miles deep all round the 
globe, it is an unnecessary piece of economy 
to breathe it over more than once. If we were 
obliged to trundle it in wheelbarrows to fill 
our abodes there might be some excuse for our 
parsimony, but as it is free to all, and bounti- 
fully supplied, there is no reason why we 
should not be prodigal in the use of it.” 

The Rev. W. H. H. Murray, of Boston, in a 
sermon on care of the health, said that a man’s 
happiness, usefulness, and spirituality depend- 
ed on the conditions of his body, and that the- 
ological opinions and Scripture interpretations 
were often determined by the state of the stom- 
ach. He claimed that Christ, the Apostles, 
and ancient worthies were all “ out-door men,” 
and evoked the risibilities of his hearers by 
the gravely uttered remark that Adam lived 
principally in the country. 

When the pulpit begins to talk of air and 
diet, it is certainly time for physicians to pay 
some attention to teaching hygiene, the most 
important branch of their profession. 

With the general ignorance and indifference 
of people in all these directions, the one great 
need of the race to-day is scientifically educa- 
ted women. Leading men in the universities 
of Europe, as well as in our country, are wak- 
ing up to this fact, and generously offering their 
services, and opening the colleges and hospi- 
tals for their more thorough medical instruc- 
tion. 

When the religious enthusiasm of woman’s 
nature, so long wasted in dogmas, traditions, 
and superstitions, shall be directed into chan- 





nels of practical usefulness, she will bring her- 
self into line with immutable law, and teach 
her children how to live pure, noble lives here 
on earth instead of concentrating all their 
thoughts on the hereafter; then will religion 
and science clasp hands, and galvanize to new 
life the patient seekers after truth. In the 
words of John G. Whittier, in a late poem, 
“To a Young Physician,” I would say, 
“The paths of pain are thine. Go forth 
Wiican heauang aud wiun hope ; 
The suffering of a sin-sick earth 
Shall give thee ample scope. 


Smite down the dragons, fell and strong, 
Whose breath is fever fire: 

No knight of fable or of song 
Encountered foes more dire. 


The holiest task by Heaven decreed, 
An errand all divine, 

The burden of our mortal need 
To render less, is thine. 


No crusade thine for cross or grave, 
Bat for the living man. 

Go forth to succor and to save 
All that thy skilled hands can. 


Before the unvailed mysteries 
Of life and death, go stand 

With guarded lips and reverent eyes, 
And pure of heart and hand. 


So shalt thou be with power endued 
From Him who went about 

The Syrian hill-paths. doing good 
And casting devils out. 


That holy Helper liveth yet, 
Thy friend and guide to be; 
The Healer by Gennesaret 
Shall walk the rounds with thee!" 

[With respect to medical colleges for women, 
it may be proper to add in this place that by 
legislative authority they are brought under 
the same restrictions as affect those for men. 
It is required by the Statutes of New York 
“that all graduates shall be not less than twenty- 
one years of age, and of good moral character ; 
shall successfully sustain a critical examina- 
tion in all the related branches of medical sci- 
ence; shall have pursued the study for at least 
three years after the age of eighteen years with 
some physician or surgeon duly authorized by 
law to practice in the profession, and shall also 
after that age have attended two complete 
courses of all the lectures delivered in some 
incorporated medical college.”] 


——-—§6>—————= 
PHOSPHORUS. 
R. J. MOFFAT publishes some curious 
experiments with respect to the lumi- 
nosity of phosphorus, which are interesting 
in themselves, and he also adds certain re- 
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marks on its uses in food, which are confirma- 
tory of the views maintained by the JouRNAL 
and some American dieticians for many years. 
He says: Phosphorus is non-luminous in a tem- 
perature below 39° Fahr., but luminous at 
45°, although the pressure of the atmosphere 
varies those properties, and so does the course 
of the wind. Vapor arising from phosphorus 
is attracted by heat, but repelled by cold. A 
sea-breeze, or rather equatorial wind, is charg- 
ed, it would appear, with phosphorescence and 
ozone, while a land-wind possesses no such 
qualities ; hence it is suggested that the ocean 
is actually a reservoir of ozone, and the phos- 
phorescence of the sea is measurably due to that 
circumstance. Phosphorus abounds largely 





in all land animal bones, Several pounds 
might be extracted from an adult human 
skeleton, if properly treated for that object. 
Scrofulous persons, and particularly rickety 
children, are deficient in that element, which 
is a cause of theircondition. Persons having 
a tendency to an early decay of their teeth are 
also suffering from the same cause. Phos- 
phate of lime is essential to the development 
and sound state of those organs. Those who 
subsist on the coarser kinds of food—as corn- 
bread instead of wheat flour—ordinarily pos- 
sess better and sounder teeth than those whose 
bread is deprived of the bran (in which that 
material resides, and not in the flour), from 
which the hull of the grain is bolted out. 


— ~ 909 


OUR DEFECTIVE EDUCATIONAL METHODS. 
SUGGESTIONS IN THE WAY OF REFORM. 


UR friend and patron, Mr. Joun 
O HEcKER, contributes the following to 
the N. Y. Hvening Mail. It will be better 
appreciated by the readers of this JourNAL 
than by those not educated in the line of the 
subject.—Ep. 

Dear Sir: Science being the precursor of 
opinion and the arbiter to which final ap- 
peal is made when differences arise, I feel 
that, on the subject of education, the public 
should be put in possession of the scientific 
principles which underlie the processes of 
mental development, and which should gov- 
ern in all matters involving issues of so mo- 
mentous a nature as educational reform. 

The life of the child during the first seven 
years is chiefly in the body. The brain is 
comparatively quiescent. There is, indeed, a 
mental process, but it is largely subordinate, 
acting in response to the temperamental re- 
quirements. In the sensorium, ideas can not 
be said to have a place; notions have. As 
development advances, perception is born 
from the pre-existent notions. From per- 
ception conception naturally arises. Science 
here unfolds to us the order pursued by na- 
ture. School systems invert this order, and 
teachers allow themselves to be lamentably 
ignorant of its practical advantages. Poeta 
nascitur, non fit, is not true of the teacher. 
He is made, not born. 

The babe in its mother’s arms gives indi- 





cations of physical necessities, and the 
mother affords relief. The sensibility of the 
mother is awakened into sympathy with the 
needs of her child, and thus is begotten the 
united sympathy of mother and child. The 
condition of the mother is in continual rap- 
port with that of her child. To disturb this 
correspondence is to break a law of nature. 
Pain to the child and injury to the system is 
the result. Sympathy is weakened and 
aversion is experienced. The secret of edu- 
cation during the period when physical de- 
velopment is in excess of mental, hinges upon 
this law of nature. The necessity must first 
be felt through the bodily needs, then sym- 
pathetically supplied. 

The gratification of one desire is the ex- 
citing of others. The ordained teacher will, 
therefore, so administer to the desired needs 
as to train the longing to legitimate objects. 
These objects will be so disposed that, when 
the desire is gratified, the boy will pride 
himself on being in part his own purveyor. 
Confidence in making advances to his teacher 
will be inspired, and a tide of sympathy will 
ebb and flow between him and the dispens- 
ing hand. 

The defects of educational systems, as at 
present understood, may be learned by care- 
fully observing the physiological and phre- 
nological development during the time of 
bodily growth. The tuber annulare, a gan- 
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glion situated near the central part of the base 
of the brain, is in direct relation with the 
nervous system. It receives impressions from 
the different parts of the body, through the 
temperamental supply and demand, and con- 
verts these impressions into conscious sensa- 
tions. These sensations are then flashed to 
that part of the brain wherein are located 
the faculties that are essential to the child’s 
development. By means of this ganglionic 
influence the impression of depletion in the 
stomach is, in the brain, converted into the 
sensation of hunger, and the organs of special 
mental sense are stimulated in the quest of 
supply. And so of other impressions, be- 
coming sensations and appealing to particu- 
lar localities of the mental organism. 

The brain at birth is in a state of lymph. 
It becomes pulpy and fibrous through sym- 
pathetic activity, sensuous influences, and 
its own native conditionality. We have seen 
that a direct sympathy reached that portion 
of the brain known as Alimentiveness and 
Destructiveness; an indirect, at the same 
time, was felt in that region known as Cau- 
tiousness and Secretiveness. The first long- 
ing for food, and the making of the want 
known through crying, is the provoking of 
incipient fibrosity and the putting into force 
of the great law of life—action and the re- 
straint of action, brought in by needs of 
bodily supply. 

Fibrosity in the brain and muscularity in 
the body are subject to laws in many re- 
spects similar. Each is strengthened by ex- 
ercise; each is impaired by undue taxation. 

In the muscles, power may be estimated 
by size, but in the mind activity is a measure 
of strength. Every fiber has an individual 
and a sympathetic activity. The latter in a 
great measure controls the former; it under- 
lies the fundamental individual activity and 
is exerted upon contiguous organism. It 
guides physiologically in the estimation of 
character, inasmuch as it gives specialty and 
sharpness to each of the faculties. Bulk 
and sharpness of faculty indicate the volume 
and activity of its power. In applying these 
data special regard must be paid to the tem- 
peraments. 

Fibrosity commences at the base of the 
brain and spreads, laterally, until it affects 
those’ of the intellectual faculties that are in- 





dispensable to the child’s sustentation; it 
then proceeds to the higher faculties, until 
(at the age of puberty) the anterior and pos- 
terior lobes are under its influence. By the 
development of the cerebellum youth then 
enters into manhood, and is in a condition 
of spiritual responsibility. Fibrosity, at this 
stage, commences in the superior lobe. Be- 
ginning with the religious life in Veneration, 
the crowning faculty of the group, it is im- 
parted to the several associate faculties until 
(at the age of maturity) the whole brain is 
in a state to be actively exercised. 

The teacher, in the earlier stages, must be 
so far conversant with the laws of Phrenology 
as to enable him to look further than the mere 
outward form of the head. He must ascer- 
tain what is the fundamental physical or 
mental peculiarity of the child, and what 
feature of the body or mind physiologically 
presents this fuct. Particularly should he 
regard the temperaments. These determine 
the character of the activity of the mental 
peculiarity ; the form of the head determines 
whether that is inherited or produced by 
incidental surroundings. Physiology and 
Phrenology must go hand-in-hand. Could 
organizations be found equal in the leading 
faculties of the lobes, or in the clusters in the 
inteliectual group, but associated with tem- 
peraments differing either largely or in part, 
it would be seen that the activity of the 
leading faculty is always proportionally sub- 
jected to the temperamental influence. 

If the nervous predominate, the tone of the 
activity will be sharp, clear, and well de- 
fined; if the sanguine be in excess, this activ- 
ity will be spasmodic; the lymphatic pre- 
vailing, it will give an instability and in- 
difference; and the bilious will be marked 
by a severe reticence and unobtrusive con- 
tinuity. Thus premonished, the prevailing 
combination of the temperaments and the 
activities indicated by the form of the head 
will be intelligently utilized. The dominant 
peculiarity gives its own modifying tone to 
every faculty of the mind in each of the 
clusters. This is the key placed at the dis- 
posal of the teacher for opening up the secret 
approaches to the child’s intellectual devel- 
opment. Knowing the varied phases and 
manifestations of the temperamentality and 
peculiar mentality of the child, his own 
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opinion and idiosyncrasies will be held in 
conscientious abeyance to the dictates of 
nature, and he will follow up in every par- 
ticular the order indicated in her living 
chart. Noting that the indirect is more im- 
portant than the direct in the professional 
course, he will regulate his advances by the 





peculiar progress of the child, and, uncon- 
sciously to the pupil, he will become the ab- 
solute possessor of his interest and the holder 
of his leading attention. Pleasurable emo- 
tions will be excited and lessons will be en- 
tertained with avidity, which, if otherwise 
presented, would have been met with aversion. 


—_+0e—_—_- 


MEASUREMENT OF 


HEN it comes to the relation of mental 

action and time, we can say with Leib- 

nitz, “ Caleculemus,” for here we can reach 
quantitative results. The“ personal equation,” 
or difference in rapidity of recording the same 
occurrence, has been recognized in astronomical 
records since the time of Maskelyne, the royal 
astronomer, and is allowed for with the great- 
est nicety, as may be seen, for instance, in Dr. 
Gould’s recent report on trais-Atlantic longi- 
tude. More recently the time required in men- 
tal processes and the transmission of sensation 
and the motor impulse along nerves have been 
carefully studied by Helmholtz, Fizeau, Marey, 
Donders, and others. From forty to eighty, a 
hundred, or more feet a second are estimates 
of different observers, so that, as the newspapers 
have been repeating, it would take a whale a 
second, more or less, to feel the stroke of the 
harpoon in his tail. Compare this with the 
velocity of galvanic signals, which Dr. Gould 
has found to be from fourteen to eighteen thou- 
sand miles a second through iron wire on poles, 
and about sixty-seven hundred miles a second 
through the submarine cable. The brain, ac- 
cording to Fizeau, takes one-tenth of a second 
to transmit an order to the muscles, and the 
muscles take one-hundredth of a second in get- 
ting into motion. These results, such as they 
are, have been arrived at by experiments on 
single individuals with a very delicate chrono- 
metric apparatus. I have myself instituted a 
good many experiments with a more extensive 
and expensive machinery than I think has ever 
been employed, namely, two classes, each of ten 
intelligent students, who, with joined hands, 
represented a nervous circle of about sixty-six 
feet, so that a hand pressure, transmitted ten 
times round the circle, traversed six hundred 
and sixty feet, besides involving one hundred 
perceptions and volitions. My chronometer 
was a “ horse-timer,” marking quarter-seconds. 
After some practice, my second class gradually 
reduced the time of transmission ten times 
round, which had stood at fourteen and fifteen 





THOUGET-MOTION. 


seconds, like that of the first class, down to ten 
seconds ; that is, one-tenth of a second for the 
passage through the nerves and brain of each 
individual ; less than the least time I have ever 
seen assigned for the whole operation ; no more 
than Fizeau has assigned to the action of the 
brain alone. The mental process of judgment 
between colors (red, white, and green counters), 
between rough and smooth (common paper and 
sand paper), between smells (camphor, cloves, 
and assafcetida), took about three and a half 
tenths of a second each; taste twice or three 
times as long, on account of the time required 
to reach the true sentient portion of the tongue. 
These few results of my numerous experiments 
show the rate of working of the different parts 
of the machinery of consciousness. Nothing 
could be easier than to calculate the whole 
number of perceptions and ideas a man could 
have in the course of a lifetime. But, as we 
think the same thing over many millions of 
times, and as many persons keep up their social 
relations by the aid of a vocabulary of only a 
few hundred, or, in the case of some very fash- 
ionable people, a few score only, of words, a 
very limited amount of thinking material may 
correspond to a full sense of organs of sense 
and a good development of the muscular sys- 
tem. The time relation of the sense of vision 
was illustrated by Newton by the familiar ex- 
periment of whirling a burning brand, which 
appears as a circle of fire. The duration of 
associated impressions on the memory differs 
vastly, as we all know, in different individuals. 
But in uttering distinctly a series of uncon- 
nected numbers or letters before a succession 
of careful listeners, I have been surprised to 
find how generally they break down in trying 
to repeat them between seven and ten figures 
or letters, though here and there an individual 
may be depended on for a large number. 
Pepys mentions a person who could repeat 
sixty unconnected words forward or back- 
ward, and perform other wonderful feats of 
memory, but this was a prodigy. I suspect we 
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have in this and similar trials a very simple 
and mental dyanometer, which may yet find 
its place in education.—Dr. Holmes. 
—~4e—__—__ 
THE OLDEST KNOWN FOSSIL 
REMAINS. 


oon has been received at the Geolog- 
ical Museum of the General Land Office, 
Washington, D. C., a greenish-colored lime- 
stone containing Hozoon Canadense, a foramin- 
iferous creature of microscopic dimensions, 
which lived in communities and built up its 
stony receptacles in the ocean, in a manner 
analogous to the corals of the present time. 
The limestone owes its coloring to an admix- 
ture of serpentine, and when properly shaded 
or blended is classed among the Verd-antique 
marbles. The specimen in question came 
from a railroad cutting on the Adirondac and 
Lake George Railroad, about twenty-five 
miles from Saratoga, near Thurman Station, 
Warren County, New York, and therefore 
from the most southerly portion of the Adi- 
rondac Mountains, thus giving us not only a 
new locality of Hozoon, but one of great ex- 
tent. By treating with chlorohydric acid, 
the structure can be developed beautifully in 
the specimens received. 

Naturalists and geologists may congratu- 
late themselves in having a source of this cu- 
rious fossil within a moderate distance, where 
specimens are abundant, as the whole mottled 
serpentine marble deposit is found to be one 
mass of Hozoon Canadense. 

This fossil owes its distinction to the fact 
that it is found only ina class of rocks which, 
from their low position in the geological 
scale, had always been regarded as azoic, or 
not inclosing any evidences of organic life, at 
the time when they were deposited, and as 
belonging to un age previous to the appear- 
ance of life upon the globe. 

It was first made known to the scientific 
world by Sir Wm. Logan, the director of the 
Canada Geological Survey, in 1858, at a meet- 
ing of the American Association of Science, 
held at Springfield, Mass. It was first dis- 
covered by Mr. J. McCulloch, on the Grand 
Calumet Island, in the river Ottawa, and has 
been obtained from many other localities 
since in different parts of the Laurentian 
Mountains in Canada, and the Adirondacs 
in the United States. 





Several zones of limestone are found in 
these ranges, consisting of alternate layers of 
calcareous rocks and a magnesian silicate of 
serpentine aspect, which was seen filling up 
the interspaces of the fossil, rather than re- 
placing it, as is common in petrifications. 
Specimens of the stone were sliced and pol- 
ished for examination under the microscope, 
by Principal Dawson, of the Montreal Uni- 
versity, who found it to consist of clusters of 
a sessile organism, which had grown up by in- 
creasing at the surface by the addition of suc- 
cessive layers of chambers separated by cal- 
careous lamine. The interior of these spaces 
exhibited bunches of firmly branching tubuli. 
By aggregation of individuals it acquired an 
enormous size, and assumed the aspect of 
a coralline reef. Dr. Dawson assigned it a 
place among the foraminifera, and his con- 
clusions have been affirmed by the researches 
of Prof. Carpenter, the eminent microscopist 
of London, Its place in creation is far down 
in the scale below the Silurian rocks, and is 
only found in the lowest series of the Lauren- 
tian formation, and therefore millions of 
years before the lingule and fucoids, once 
regarded as the oldest inhabitants of the 
rocks, A. R. ROESSLER. 

Geological Rooms, U. 8. General Land Office. 


——_+*e—__ 
DILIGENCE vs. HEEDLESSNESS. 


WO boys were apprenticed in a carpen- 

ter’sshop. One determined to make him- 
selfa thorough workman; the other “ didn’t 
care.” One read and studied, and got books 
to help him understand the principles of his 
trade. He spent his evenings at home read- 
ing. The other liked fun best. He often went 
with other boys to have “a good time.” 

“Come,” he often said to his shopmate, 
“leave your books; go with‘us. What's the 
use of all this reading ?” 

“Tf I waste these golden moments,” was the 
boy’s answer,” I shall lose what I can never 
make up.” 

While the boys were still apprentices, an 
offer of $2,000 appeared in the newspapers 
for the best plan of a State House, to be built 
in one of the Eastern States. The studious 
boy saw the advertisement, and determined 
to try for it. After careful study, he drew 
out his plana and sent them to the committee. 
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We suppose he did not really expect to gain 
the prize; but still he thought, “there is 
nothing like trying.” In about a week after- 
ward a gentleman arrived at the carpenter’s 
shop and asked if an architect by the name of 
Washington Wilberforce lived there. 

“No,” said the architect, “ but I have an 
apprentice by that name.” 

“Let's see him,” said the gentleman. 

The young lad was summoned, and informed 
that his plan was accepted, and that the $2,000 
were his. The gentlemen then said the boy 
must put up the building, and his employer 
was so proud of his success that he willingly 
gave him his time and let him go. This stu- 
dious young carpenter became one of the first 
architects of the country. He made a fortune, 
and stands high in the esteem of everybody, 
while his fellow-apprentice can hardly earn 
food for himself and family by his daily labor. 





Tue Astronomische Nachricten says Prof. 
Struve, of Pultowa, has been for years 
watching the rings of Saturn; and the inner 
one of the three rings, an obscure, partly 
transparent mass of what appeared to be va- 
por has been seen to approach the body of 
the planet, and to widen its distance from 
the other rings, which seemed to be fluid in 
character, or perhaps made up of myriads 
of small bodies, moving together like the 
streams of meteors which supply the meteoric 
showers. But during several months past 
this inner ring has fallen more rapidly, and 
finally the attraction of Saturn entirely over- 
came the centrifugal force, and it closed 
upon the body of the planet, forming a belt, 
which was gradually diffused over its sur- 
face, so that there is now no trace of the ring 
left. Is this to be the fate of the other rings? 
or will they ultimately gather into satellites? 





——_+0e—__ 


THE TRAVELLER—ILLUSTRATED. 
OR, A PROSPECT OF SOCIETY. 
BY OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 


HIS Poem is said by the biographers of Goldsmith to be founded on his adventurous 

wanderings, “ flute in hand,” on the continent of Europe in the years 1754 and 1755. 
One says: “In these wanderings he encountered many privations. After a hard day’s toil 
he knew what. it was to be refused a night’s shelter at a peasant’s cottage. His flute did 
him good service except while in Italy, where, as he says, ‘every peasant was a better mu- 
sician than I.’ He had also become a good disputant ; and by maintaining his ground in 
the open discussions going on in the universities and convents on certain days, he was open 
to claim the gratuity of a small sum of money, a dinner, and a bed for one night.” 

“ The Traveller” was published in December, 1764, and for the first time Goldsmith's 
name appeared as an author, the numerous works which he had written previously having 
been published by the booksellers without allusion to their authorship. Dr. Johnson ex- 
amined the proof-sheets, and favorably considered it in the Critical Review. The Poem 
proved a great success, and made Goldsmith’s name famous. It had been his dream for 
eight years, and the writing of it his principal solace in many hours of affliction. So much 
care did he bestow upon the work, that Johnson pronounced it to be “a poem to which it 
would not be easy to find anything equal since the death of Pope;” and Charles Fox said 
that “ The Traveller” was “ one of the first poems in the English language.” Up to the 
time of its author’s death there were nine editions published ; and yet it is said that all 
Goldsmith received for this Poem was twenty guineas, in small installments, a marked exhi- 
bition of the estimate then placed on poetry by either the publishers or the reading public. 

“The Traveler ” was dedicated to “ The Rev. Henry Goldsmith,” brother of the author, 
at that time a curate in Kilkenny, “a man who, despising fame and fortune, has retired 
early to happiness and obscurity, with an income of forty pounds a year.” A summary of 
the nature and aim of the work is contained in the closing paragraph of the dedication, 
which is as follows: ‘“ What reception a Poem may find which has neither abuse, party, nor 
blank verse to support it, I can not tell, nor am I solicitous to know. My aims are right. 
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Without espousing the cause of any party, I have attempted to moderate the rage of all. 
I have endeavored to show that there may be equal happiness in states that are differently 
governed from our own; that each state has a particular principle of happiness, and that 
this principle in each may be carried to a mischievous excess, There are few that can judge 
better than yourself how far these positions are illustrated in this Poem.” 





EMOTE, unfriended, melan- 
choly, slow, 

Or by the lazy Scheld, or 
wandering Po; 

\. Or onward, where the rude 
Carinthian boor 
Against the houseless stranger 
shuts the door; 

Or where Campania’s plain 

. ” forsaken lies, 

A weary waste expanding to the skies; 

Where’er I roam, whatever realms to see, 

My heart, untravell’d, fondly turns to thee; 

Still to my brother turns, with ceaseless pain, 

And drags at each remove a lengthening chain. 
Eternal blessings crown my earliest friend, 

And round his dwelling guardian saints attend : 









Blest be that spot, where cheerful guests retire 
To pause from toil, and trim their evening fire: 





Blest that abode, where want and pain repair, 
And every stranger finds a ready chair: 

Blest be those feasts with simple plenty crown’d, 
Where all the ruddy family around 

Laugh at the jests or pranks that never fail, 

Or sigh with pity at some mournful tale ; 
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Or press the bashful stranger to his food, 
And learn the luxury of doing good. 
But me, not destin’d such delights to share, 
My prime of life in wandering spent and care; 
Impell’d, with steps unceasing, to pursue 
Some fleeting good, that mocks me with the view; 
That, like the circle bounding earth and skies, 
Allures from far, yet, as I follow, flies; 
My fortune leads to traverse realms alone, 
And find no spot of all the world my own. 
E’en now, where Alpine solitudes ascend, 
I sit me down a pensive hour to spend ; 





And plac’d on high above the storm’s career, 

Look downward where an hundred realms appear ; 

Lake, forests, cities, plains extending wide, 

The pomp of kings, the shepherd’s humbler pride. 
When thus Creation’s charms around combine, 

Amidst the store, should thankless Pride repine ? 

Say, should the philosophic mind disdain 

That good which makes each humbler bosom vain? 

Let school-taught pride dissemble all it can, 

These little things are great to little man; 

And wiser he, whose sympathetic mind 

Exults in all the good of all mankind. 

Ye glittering towns, with wealth and splendor crown’d 

Ye fields, where summer spreads profusion round ; 

Ye lakes, whose vessels catch the busy gale; 

Ye bending swains, that dress the flowery vale ; 
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For me your tributary stores combine: 
Creation’s heir, the world, the world is mine. 

As some lone miser, visiting his store, 
Bends at his treasure, counts, recounts it o’er ; 
Hoards aiter hoards his rising raptures fill, 
Yet still he sighs, for hoards are wanting still : 
Thus to my breast alternate passions rise, 
Pleas’d with each good that Heaven to man supplies: 
Yet oft a sigh prevails, and sorrows fall, 
To see the hoard of human bliss so small ; 
And oft I wish, amidst the scene, to find 
Some spot to real happiness consign’d, 
Where my worn soul, each wandering hope at rest, 
May gather bliss to see my fellows blest. 

But where to find that happiest spot below, 
Who can direct, when all pretend to know? 
The shudd’ring tenant of the frigid zone 
Boldly proclaims that happiest spot his own; 
Extols the treasures of his stormy seas, 
And his long nights of revelry and ease: 





The naked negro, panting at the line, 

Boasts of his golden sands and palmy wine, 
Basks in the glare, or stems the tepid wave, 
And thanks his gods for all the good they gave. 
Such is the patriot’s boast, where’er we roam, 


His first, best country, ever is at home. 
{ro BE CONTINUED.] 
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THE NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD. 


By SCHUYLER COLFAX, 
VICE-PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Mipway across the continent—at the head 
of twelve hundred miles of Lake navigation— 
a thousand miles from Buffalo, the western 
terminus of the Erie Canal, and as near to it by 
water as Chi a hundred miles west of the 
longitude of St. Louis or Galena—is the young 
city of Duluth, the initial point of the North- 
ern Pacific Railroad. That great work, so mag- 
nificently endowed by the Government, is 
already being pushed rapidly westward, under 
its energetic controllers ; and before the snow 
flies next Fall it will be completed to the wes- 
tern line of Minnesota, where it crosses the Red 
River of the North—which runs northward to 
Lake Winnipeg—and one-eighth of its distance 
to the Pacific Ocean will have been accomplish- 
ed. Commencing, too, this season on its west- 
ern line, the work will be prosecuted from both 
directions; and long before the nation celebrates 
its Centennial Anniversary of Independence 
the lakes will be united by iron bands with 
that Mediterranean of our Northwest, Puget 
Sound. 

Of the auspicious influence of this enterprise, 
which but a few years ago would have been 
considered so daring, the most sanguine of its 
friends have scarcely yet a full realization. 
Even taking Chicago as the starting point, it 
will be (via St. Paul, where an arm of the North- 
ern Pacific Railroad is reached), two hundred 
miles less distance to Puget Sound than to San 
Francisco. Besides this, vessels from the Gold- 
en Gate to China sail on what is called the 
grand circle, instead of in a straight line ; and 
any one testing this by a string on a globe will 
be surprised at the result, if they have not pre- 
viously studied the effect of the rotundity of 
the earth, and its diminished portuberance as 
you go northward toward the Pole. Hence, 
when they have sailed eight hundred miles 
from San Francisco they are only one hundred 
miles from the entrance to Puget Sound ; and 
this striking fact shows the advantages this 
route will have in commanding the through 
traffic of Asia with our Atlantic States, or that 
portion of it which will pass over the soil of 
this nation on its road to Europe. 

Nor is this all. Development is the great 
duty of the Republic, after all its recent trials. 
Rezources are the gift of the Creator. Devel- 
oping them depends on the work of man. 
Along the line of the Northern Pacific Railroad, 
as it follows up the water-courses, the Missouri 
and the Yellowstone on this side, and descends 
by the valley of the Columbia on the other, a 
vast body of agricultural land is waiting for 
the plouch, with a climate almost exactly the 
same as that of New York, except that, with 
less snow, cattle, in the larger portion of it, can 
subsist on the open range in winter. Here, if 
climate and fertility of soil produce their natu- 
ral result, when railroad facilities open this 
now isolated region to settlement, will soon be 
seen waving grain-fields, and happy homes, and 


growing towns; while ultimately a cordon of | ma 


prosperous States, teeming with population, 
aud rich in industry and consequent wealth, 





will occupy that now undeveloped and almost 
inaccessible portion of our continental area. 

But this is fortunate also in its path- 
way across the the two ranges of mountains 
which tested so severely the Pacific Railroads 
built on the central line, and the overcoming 
of which reflected such well deserved honor on 
their energetic builders. At the Deer Lodge 
Pass, in Montana, where it crosses the Rocky 
Mountains, its altitude above the sea is 3500 
feet less than the Union Pacific Railroad at 
Sherman, which is said to be the highest point 
at which. a locomotive can be found in the 
world. And on the Pacific side of the Conti- 
nent it iseven more fortunate. From Arizona 
up to the Arctic Circle the Columbia is the only 
river which has torn its way through that 
mighty range, the Andes of North America, 
which in California is known as the Sierras, 
but which in Oregon changes its name to the 
Cascades. Nature has thus provided a path- 
way for the Northern Pacific Road through 
these mountains, the scaling of which, on the 
other line, at an elevation of over seven thous- 
and feet (a most wonderful triumph of engi- 
neering), cost the Central Pacific Company 
millions of dollars, and compelled them, for 
seventy miles, to maintain a grade of over one 
hundred feet to the mile—twice the maximum 
of the Northern Pacific at the most difficult 
points on its entire route. 

It is fortunate, also, in its terminus on the 
Pacific coast. No one who has not been there 
can realize the beauty of Puget Sound and its 
surroundings. One hundred miles long, but so 
full of inlets and straits that its navigable 
shore-line measures seventeen hundred and 
sixty miles, dotted with lovely islets, with 
gigantic trees almost to the water’s edge, with 
safe anchorage everywhere, and stretching 
southward, without shoals or bars, from the 
Straits of Fuca to the capital and centre of 
Washington Territory, it will be a magnificent 
entrepot for the commerce of that grandest 
ocean of the world, the Pacific. 

* * * The Land Grant of the United States, 
exceeding Fifty Millions of acres in the winter- 
wheat region of our nation (ten times as large 
as the area of Massachusetts), is doubtless suf- 
ficient for the completion of the Road; but, 
beside this, millions of private means are 
already invested in it, The bonds based on the 
Land Grant, and a mortgage on the Koad itself, 
in addition, are being sold as rapidly as the 
money is needed ; and, as an investment, yield- 
ing about eight per cent. per year in currency, 
rank already with the best class of railroad secu- 
rities. And thus the good work will go on with 
unchecked step to its final consummation, car- 
rying the blessings of settlement, development, 
civilization, and Christianity with it in its pro- 
gress, and literally causing the wilderness to 
blossom as the rose.—WV. Y. Independent. 

At the m o! 

A or the N. F. Weft has boon completod, We give 
herewith Vice-President Conurax’s Letter, and in an 
carly 7 will refer to this more extensively.—Ep. 
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WISDOM. 
POETICAL PROVERBS. 
Who ang ts his tr with bribes and by stealth, 


Shall grieve like a pauper when rolling in wealth. 

Who gathers a fortune like niggardly knave, 

Must afterward serve it, as miserly slave. 

The purse of a pauper and proud haughty heart, 

Will be more congenial when farther apart. 

No mendicant pauper is ever so poor 

As he, ’mid abundance, who coveteth more. 

The rule and the balance, ink, paper, and pen, 

Prevent strife and quarrels of pugnacious men. 

Fly not to the court for redress of each grief, 

Nor of a physician seek daily relief. 

The cost and chagrin to avenge a great wrong, 

Will often preponderate bearing it long. 

Take unwelcome counsel of every true friend, 

Though seemingly adverse to wishes and end. 

Who hurls with his tongue a calumnious dart, 

Mast shieli! his own head from the rebounding smart. 

IN wounds may recover, and pain be relieved ; 

Bat ill name and character never retrieved. 

In feuds and in conquests, in sporting and love, 

The victors and lovers a thousand griefs prove. 

Who aims by industrious efforts to live, 

May work out a character no one can give. 

As soon as his daily companions are shown, 

The knave or an honest man truly is known. 

Who gain reputation without real worth, 

Without fault may lose it, in spite of high birth. 

A lack of activity, industry, care, 

Will end in distraction, remorse, and despair. 

The indolent crumble far sooner to dust, 

Than they who are never rermitted to rust, 

Precipitate errors, when frankly confessed, 

And trespass acknowledged, are easy redressed. 

Extirpate each loose thought before it is heard, 

Lest sorrow oft urge to recall a stray word. 

Let thoughts he corrected when no one is near, 

And tongue be garotted when others can hear, 

Talk kindly, or roughly, or fair as you will ; 

Who love to think evil, will ever speak ill. 

A taciturn dullard, when savans among, 

May pass for a doctor—by holding his tongue, 

A garrulous savant, by speaking but once, 

When silence is wisdom, is written a dunce, 

By showing respectful regard for superiors, 

A comely example is left for inferiors. 

The liberal donor who gives in a trice, 

Oft doubles the gift of the thoughtful in twice. 

By chastising children for venial sin, 

We whip out one devil, and whip seven in. 

The meek and the haughty, the stupid and wise, 

In six feet of earth measure equal in size. 
8ERENO EDWARDS TODDS, 


—__+0e 


Ir is our own vanity which renders the vanity of 
others insupportable to us. 

Tuey who practice deceit and artifice really de- 
ceive themselves more than they do others. 





Ir is wise and well to look on the cloud of sorrow 
as though we expected it to turn into a rainbow. 

As the shadow of the sun is largest when his 
beams are lowest, so we are always least when we 
make ourselves the greatest. 

A wappy life is made up of happy thoughts, and 
man should be a very miser in hoarding conscien- 
tiously every mill of the true coin. 

Ir is another’s fault if he be ungrateful, but it is 
mine if I do not give. To find one thankful man, 
I will oblige many that are not so.—Seneca. 

MEN think of happiness as something without 
rather than within, and hence they seek for it in 


travel, society, and occupation rather than within 
th lves.— Beech 





An eminent American once spoke of this, his 
own, country as that ‘‘in which there was less 
misery and less happiness than in any other part 
of the world.” 

——_+0e—___ 


FOOD FOR MIRTH. 


“Sampo, did you ever see the Catskill Mount- 
ains?”’ ‘* No, sah; but I’ve seed ’em kill mice.” 


An Irish magistrate, censuring some boys for 
loitering in the street, argued, “If everybody 
were to stand in the street, how could anybody 
get by?” 

A GENTLEMAN, evidently not of the period, de- 
clares that he can tell whenever he crosses the 
border of Massachusetts, because all the women 
begin to have “ views.” 


An auctioneer selling books, being asked by a 
suspicious customer, ‘Is that binding calf?’’ re- 
plied: ‘“*Come up, my good sir; put your hand 
on it, and see if there is any fellow-feeling.”’ 

Anxious TRAVELER—‘ Hullo, there! What 
boat is that?” Captain—‘‘ Tow-boat.” Travel- 
er— But what line is it?” Captain— ‘* Tow- 
line.” Traveler—‘‘ I want to get aboard.” Cap 
tain—‘‘ Get one off the fence.” 


FamMILy QUARRELS.— 
** A fool,” said Janette, “is a creature I hate;” 
** But hating,”’ quoth John, “‘ is immoral ; 
Besides, my dear girl, it’s a terrible fate 
To be found in a family quarrel.” 


“*Wauicu do you think the merriest place in ex- 
istence ?” 

“That immediately above the atmosphere which 
surrounds the earth.” 

“ Why 80 ? ” 

** Because there all bodies lose their gravity.” 

How To Sre.t Horse.—The English style was 
illustrated by a warm and loyal son of Britannia 
thus: ‘“‘ Well, if a haitch hand a ho hand a har 
hand a hess hand a hee don’t spell ’orse, then my 
name hain’t ’Enry ‘Ill... The American thus: 
“ Wa’al, if h-o-r-s-e don’t spell hoss, then you can 
shoot me,” 
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[In this Department will be noticed such matters as are of interest to correspondents and to the general reader. 
Contributions for ** What They Say” should be brief, pointed, and creamy, to secure publication.] 





Go Our € orrespoudents. 


Questions oF “GENERAL INTEREST” ONLY 
“will be answered in this department. We have no space 
to gratify idle curiosity. One question only at a time, 
and that clearly stated, must be propounded, if a corre- 
spondent shall expect us to give him the benefit of its early 
consideration. Questions of personal interest will be 
promptly answered by letter, if a stamp be inclosed for 
the return postage. 





Skin DisrasEs.—Our oldest boy is 
about four years old. When born his skin was 
as smooth as any child’s, and remained so until 
about six months old, when it began to get very 
rough, and is so at present, all over his body, ex- 
cepting his face, neck, and hands. His knees and 
the fore part of his ankles are especially rough. 
We have called the attention of two physicians to 
the matter, but can get no satisfaction. We have 

ven the boy baths, using _— soap freely, think- 
ng this would soften the dry scales and enable us 
to rub them off, but to no purpose. The child is 
apparently healthy and hearty, with red cheeks 
and fine skin in face. Will you do me the kind- 
ness to tell me if you think this is a alarm- 
ing ? or will _ give me a remedy, if one is neces- 
sary, and oblige * # # 

Ans. This child has what is sometimes called 
dry tetter, or, more strictly speaking, Pityriasis. 
There may be some hereditary taint to account for 
it. Whatever would benefit the gencral health 
would help nature to throw it off. Turkish baths 
would be one of the very best methods of treat- 
ment. In the absence of Turkish baths, it would 
be well to use warm baths, wet-sheet packs, or 
any form of sweating bath that could be conve- 
niently arranged. For full instruction in regard 
to skin diseases and their proper treatment, see the 
Illustrated Hydropathic Encyclopedia. 


Is tobacco injurious, and in what way ? 

Ans. Yes; it is injurious because it is a deadly 
poison. If a strong decoction is put on sheep 
which are afflicted with lice or ticks, it kills the 
latter dead—the application makes the sheep sick 
for a while, but seldom kills them. If applied to 
cucumber plants or rose bushes, it kills or expels 
bugs and worms. They feel assured that tobacco 
injures them, and they are right in that conclu- 
sion. Human beings who are so unwise, or 60 
selfishly careless of other people’s comfort, as to 
use tobacco in any form, are more or less injured 
by it. Some become dyspeptic, rheumatic, and 
nervous to the last degree, and thousands die sud- 
denly from a spasmodic action of the heart caused 
by the use of tobacco, and many thin people 





would gain many pounds in flesh if they would 
quit using it. 

Three classes of beings are not injured by it: 
the first is a large, light-green personage, ribbed 
with rings, and by some called beautiful. He may 
be seen feeding on the plant in the field; he likes 
the tobacco and is fat and healthy from its use. 
But he is not permitted to live in peace and luxu- 
riate on the plant made for his use ; his two-legged 
foe disputes the field with him, and often unjustly 
wins the victory. The second class not injured by it 
is to be found among the numerous consumers who 
are so low in organic conditions that they can not 
be spoiled or made filthy by anything; and the 
third and last class not injured by it is composed 
of those who are too wise and decent to touch the 
nasty stuff. For further information send for 
“Tobacco, its Physical, Intellectual, and Moral 
Effects,”’ price 25 cents. —— 

Tue Lusts or THE FLesnu.—A young 
man writes us from Kentucky: ‘‘ Can you tell me 
what to do to tear all carnal desires out of my 
nature? I have been a slave to lust and passion 
for seven years, and my mind is breaking down 
under it. I must get it under or it will send me 
to the grave.”” The young man is not alone in 
this infirmity. And—after writing him by post— 
we quote his words as a text on which to make a 
few brief remarks for the benefit of others. 

High and holy thoughts are possible to all well- 
organized men who try to live aright. Every car- 
nal propensity, passion, lust, appetite, and morbid 
desire should be subordinated to intellect and 
moral sense. Are you greedy of unlawfal gain? 
say NO to inordinate Acquisitiveness. Does the 
appetite crave stimulants or narcotics, which are 
neither healthful food nor drink {say No to Ali- 
mentiveness. Is it a weakness in you to show 
temper at every trifling annoyance? Combative- 
ness and Destructiveness must be checked before 
they get you intoariot. Are you troubled with 
lewd and lascivious dreams ? Amativeness is rebel- 
lious, and you must put on the brakes. If one 
gives way to Acquisitiveness, he becomes a thief; 
to Alimentiveness, a glutton ora drunkard; to De- 
structiveness, a savage or a murderer; to Ama- 
tiveness, a libertine; and he is only fit for the 
almshouse or the prison. But how are we to over. 
come the lusts of the fiesh? ‘Prayer is a good 
thing in such cases. And so is temperance in eat- 
ing, in drinking, and in ell things. But if one’s 
blood and body be filled with whisky and tobacco, 
he will find it ‘‘ up-hill work” to keep down these 
partions. So, too, if he ignore religion, and de- 
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pend alone on a poor weak human will. It will 
require all he can do, with the grace of God added, 
to keep on the moral track. But this is a long 
chapter, and we must take it up at another time. 


Minerat Sprines.—Are the waters 
of the mineral springs beneficial as a drink, or are 
they injurious? 

Ans. We believe pure water and plain food to 
be promotive of health, and that every deviation 
from their use is more or less detrimental. Many 
a.person lives wrongly ten months in a year, and 
asachoice of alternatives drinks mineral waters 
at a great cost of money and time, or gets rid of 
the morbid matter accumulated from ten months 
of unwholesome habits by means of a bilious 
fever. He who lives according to hygienic law 
needs neither the sulphur spring water nor the bil- 
ious fever. We can supply the numbers of the 
JOURNAL you ask for. —— 

“May I Marry my Covustn?”—In 
ey JouRNAL of January last, you stated as a 

‘act that consanguineous marriages are productive 
of weakness, imbecility, idiocy, etc., thus virtually 
declaring such disabilities general in consanguine 
marriages. My experience, strengthened by com- 
paratively recent statistics, has convinced me that 
such is not the case; consequently I deem it an 
impropriety, in thus answering a question of such 
vast importance, without giving any reason for 
your conclusions, as your opinion will probably be 
adopted by many of your readers as an incontro- 
vertible fact, by which barriers may be formed 
between pairs of truly loving souls, who may thus 
be made a for life. I have for more than 
twenty years en much pains to satisfy myself 
in regard to the erroneous im jon so generally 
adopted concerning consanguine reproduction, by 
which I have been forced to my present position. 
Again, it must be admitted that certain conditions 
only are capable of producing such disabilities, and 
that such conditions may or may not exist in con- 
sanguine progenitors as well as where consanguin- 
ity does not exist. Should opposite conditions 
exist in either case, opposite results would be the 
consequence, therefore precisely the same precau- 
tions would be necessary, whether in or out of 
consanguinity. D. L. D. 8. 

In our brief categorical answers to such ques- 
tions we do not propose to argue the points at 
length, nor to give reasons for our statements. 
Time and space would not permit. We did not, 
in this case, suppose for a moment that there 
could be difference of opinion among intelligent 
persons. The matter has been duly considered, 
and a chapter devoted to it, in our work on 
“WepLock, or, Who May and Who May Not 
Marry.”’ Besides, several States have, through 
their Legislatures, passed laws to prevent consan- 
guineous marriages, secing the evils of idiocy, im- 
becility, ete., resulting from them. We also read 
in Holy Writ the following: ‘‘ None of you shall 
approach in marriage to any that is of kin to him.” 
Are not cousins ‘kin?’ Our investigations for 
more than twenty years convince us of the cor- 
rectness of the views advanced, and we beg Mr. 8. 
to look further, and when convinced, to do all he 
can to dissuade marriages likely to result disas- 
trously to posterity. 





More axsout THE Harr.—Many ques- 
tions come to us as to how to prevent hair from 
growing, how to make it grow, how to prevent it 
from turning gray, from falling off, etc. Here isa 
letter from Utah: 

Having read in the JournaL for January the 
article headed ‘“* BALDNESS 1x CHURCHES,” I wish 
to ask your advice. I am nearly twenty-eight 
years old; have been the mother of seven children, 
the youngest being five months old. Six years ago 
I had the longest and thickest hair I ever saw on 
any woman’s head. When I had the scarlet fever, 
which disappeared on the second day, I was preg- 
nant with my fourth child, and nigh unto death. 
The doctor administered calomel, and I became 
salivated. When my child was born, nearly eight 
months after, she apparently had the scarlet fever 
also. Since that time, in child-bearing, salivation 
has always returned. Last winter I was taken 
sick, and nearly died. I could not eat, and refused 
to take medicine, saying I never had a doctor but 
twice in my life, and was salivated both times— 
once more would kill me. When my children are 
about two months old, my hair begins to fall out, 
and continues to do so for months. I have very 
little now to what I once had, and it is still falling 
out. I have for a few weeks past used ‘“‘ Ayer’s 
Hair Vigorator,”’ but to no purpose. If you could 
give me any information as to my best course to 

ursue in regard to salivation, also as to my hair, 
t would be thankfully received. 

Ans. Work the calomel out of the system by 
wet-sheet packs, Turkish baths, etc., and restore 
the general health. Then with a little fine toilet- 
soap and soft, tepid water wash the hair and scalp 
occasionally. Brush it thoroughly every morning, 
and use no greasy substance, except a very little 
sweet oil, and the less of this the better. Keep 
the head cool, and if there be no physiological ob- 
structions in the way, the hair may grow again. 
It will be much more likely to grow if you cut it 
off @ la Anna Dickinson, Florence Nightingale, etc. 
As to salivation, the way to escape that is to ab- 
stain from the drugs which produce it. Would it 
not be as well to let nature take her course? Old 
physicians say ‘‘ the less medicine one takes, the 
better.”” Then why take any ? 


Uneven Heaps.—My head is ver 
uneven on its surface, being covered with little 
hills and hollows. What does it indicate ? 


Ans. An uneven development of the head in- 
dicates eccentricity and excitability. But there 
are sometimes little knots on the surface which do 
not indicate largeness or smallness of organs, but 
an uneven disposition of the bony matter of the 
skull. We judge of the size of the phrenological 
organs by the distance from the center of the 
brain, not by little hills and hollows, or ‘‘ bumps” 
as they are sometimes called. 


STaMMERING CuRED BY AN Art. — 
One “ Dr. Moses’”’ publishes a circular in which 
he claims to be “unequaled in this or any other 
country” in curing stammering. His name im- 
plies a love of money. He proposes to sell his 
“ secret,”’ or the right to use it, in the different 
States. He says: “I can impart the art to any 
one desirous of purchasing, and ata price that a 
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great deal of money can be made out of it. Stam- 
mering is not confined to any section of country 
or condition of men, and there is nothing which a 
person will pay for more liberally than to be re- 
lieved from this distressing misfortune.” 

He asks something like a hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars for his secret, and will sell State 
rights, if he can find any one to buy, at from 
$1,000 to $10,000. We have no personal knowl- 
edge of ‘‘ Dr. Moses,’’ nor of his “‘art,’? but we 
have not the slightest inclination to invest in the 
same, though ‘“‘a deal of money can be made 
out of it,” nor would we advise others to “go 
into it,’ and get “‘takenin.”” The only scientific 
method yet proposed, by which stammering and 
stuttering can be successfully treated, is given in 
our CoMBINED ANNUALS, which may be had at this 
office for $1 50. Look out for quacks and impos- 
tors ! —_— * 

“Ler THere bE Licut.”—What light 
is spoken of in Genesis on the first day of the cre- 


ation, when the sun and moon were not made until 
the fourth day ? 


Ans. The statements in the first chapter of Gen- 
esis, especially the first five verses, may be under- 
stood as a general statement of what was done 
without regard to the time or order of doing. The 
first verse says, ‘‘In the beginning God created 
the heaven and the earth,” but it does not say 
when that beginning was,—that is to say, how 
long before the other facts occurred. All once 
believed, and many now believe, that the creation 
of heaven and earth, animals and man, was com- 
pleted in six of our days. Geology proves that 
numerous ages must have elapsed after the land 
and water of the earth existed before any animal 
could exist on it. The crust of the red-hot and 
molten mass must cool, and an atmosphere be es- 
tablished fit to be breathed before land animals 
could live, and probably tens of thousands, if not 
millions, of years elapsed before the earth was a 
possible abode for man—yet “‘ in the beginning God 
created the heaven and the earth.” Perhaps the 
light of other spheres ministered to the earth as 
soon as the densely thick vapors surrounding the 
earth were sufliciently condensed into water to ad- 
mit the light of planets which were older than our 
earth. Perhaps several things were true which we 
do not fully understand, and never shall on earth. 


What They Say. 


A Want or Purenoroeicat Know t- 
EDGE.—Taking up the Chicago Tribune the other 
day, I read in it an account of the opening of a 
“Medical College” in Chicago; and was quite 
astonished at some of the remarks made by the 
Professor of Medical Jurisprudence, who delivered 
the opening address. Among other things he said : 


* Among the great subjects naturally allied to 
that of medicine stands first in importance the 











subject of insanity. To study it as we should, we 
should know something of the laws of mind in its 
healthy state. We receive our impressions and 
derive our knowledge entirely through the ph si- 
cal senses. They are the vehicles by which im- 
pressions in their crude state are received into 
the mind, and in the mind those impressions are 
analyzed and pre for use, and then the will 
sends forth the results into the world of matter 
again through these same senses.” 


We take it that the Professor meant that his 
audience were to study the laws of mind apart 
from the brain,—a feat which he nor they can not 
successfully perform. We hold that the cause of 
insanity is to be found in the deranged material 
of the brain. Get the brain back into its normal 
condition, and the insanity is cured. 

What would the Professor's audience have 
thought. if he had recommended them to study 
the sense of sight apart from the eye, the sense 
of hearing apart from the ear, or digestion apart 
from the stomach? They would have been aston- 
ished either at his ignorance or his assurance. 

He further said: 


“The imperfect working of the physical senses 
is no evidence of disease of the mind, any more 
than is the imperfect working of a defective in- 
strument and telegraph wire an evidence of want 
of skill in the operator.” 


We say, that we know nothing of the mind 
—in this life—but in and by the brain. According 
to the Professor, the mind can not become diseased 
or deranged,—it is only the physical senses which 
do so. We hold that the mind is deranged when 
the brain is so; and that a healthy mind can not 
exist in a diseased brain. 

To say that sight may be perfect with a diseased 
optic nerve would be sheer nonsense; and it is 
equally absurd to say that a man can have a dis- 
eased brain and yet have a perfect mind. A tele- 
graph operator is not connected with his instru- 
ment or his wires in the same manner as the mind 
is connected with the brain. If telegraph wires 
could be connected with an operator’s brain, in a 
similar way as the nerves of the body are connect- 
ed with the human brain, and let a derangement 
take place in these infinitely fine wires, then we 
should find a deranged operator. 

The simile made by the Professor is imperfect. 
To carry out his own illustration—to cure a de- 
ranged wire, he would begin upon a sane operator! 
‘Study the operator,’’ he would say— pay no at- 
tention to the wires!’’ Again, he says: 

‘The mind sits enthroned in its immaterial 
majesty upon the brain.” The Professor dwelt at 
some length on this point, to show that the mind 
was the source of all action. 

The mind’s “immaterial majesty”’ may be all 
very weli to talk about, but where is the majesty 
of the mind in a lunatic? No; the mind is gov- 
erned by the condition, size, and quality of brain. 

Again, he said: 

““He agreed that the mind could never be the 
subject of disease; that life was union, and death 
was separation; that sleep was a total cessation 
of the action of the vital fanctions of the relation 
between mind and matter, and that dreaming was 
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a partial cessation of such action. He showed 
that all dreams could be accounted for upon sci- 
entific principles, giving some interpretations of 
dreams, which he urged showed conclusively that 
no dreamer could dream of anything of which he 
knew or had heard nothing. 

He argued that it is the relation between mind 
and matter which is diseased. The connection 
was the seat of the trouble, and not the mind 
itself.” 


In our humble opinion, the grand mistake made 
by the Professor was in considering mind as a 
separate entity. Here lies the fundamental error. 
What condition the mind takes on after it leaves 
the body is a great mystery, but while it is in the 
body we know it is subject to organization. It is 
not a sovereign. 

He says “‘ the mind could never be the subject 
of disease,—that it is the RELATION [mark !] be- 
tween the mind and matter which is diseased.” 
The mind is not diseased, and the matter is not dis- 
eased,—it is the “‘relation!’’ The “connection,” 
he says, was the seat of the trouble. How does this 
look: the wires are not deranged, neither is the 
operator,—it is the connection formed between the 
wire and the operator which is diseased ! 

Has all that Gall, Spurzheim, and Combe written 
on the functions of the brain never been read? 
Have the fifty and odd volumes of the PHrEeno- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL been of no avail? Have all the 
hundreds of lectures delivered, and the hundreds 
of books printed on Phrenology, all been thrown 
away? No, we think not; but we are afraid that 
many of our Professors pay no attention to Phre- 
nology, consider it beneath their notice; and 
hence we see the result in the strange jumble of 
crude ideas delivered to a respectable audience of 
thinking men and women 


L’Evéniuent, a lively newspaper 
published in Quebec, thus notices and comments 
on the JOURNAL: 


Envor.—Nous avons recu ces jours derniers le 3e nu- 
méro du 3e volume d‘une publication mensuelle intitu- 
lée Phrenological Journal and Life Illustrated. Ce 
journal qui forme une jolie brochure de 120 pages, élé- 

snent imprimée, renferme une foule de renxeigne- 
ments utiles et amusants, des études de meeurs, de phy- 
sique, d’économie politique et domestique, de la potsic, 
de la littérature, etc., et plusieurs gravures, entr’autres 
les —— de Noah Webster, l'éminent lexicographe, 
de Dr. Thomas de Witt Talmadge, orateur émule de 
Beecher, du général copegn Juan Prim, et du nouveau 
roi d’Espagne le Prince Amédée. 


Facts anp Fancies.—T. H., one of 
our warm Canadian friends, writes from Quebec ; 

“T have never read a treatise on any of the sub- 
jects which you have made specialties without 
having felt immediate benefit in strengthening my 
ability to practice self-control, which I believe to 
be at the basis of all virtue, and I can only under- 
stand the insane prejudice which even good men 
manifest to those subjects as a most successful 
device of Satan. There are doubtless thousands 
of facts (and facts are stubborn things) to prove 
not only the truth of Phrenology as a science, but 
its virtuous and elevating tendency on the minds 
which have studied its lessons and obeyed its 





teachings, and these are surely more valuable as 
evidence than the thousands of fancies which mul- 
titudes so thoughtlessly yet so freely express.” 


Tue CLercy anp THE JouRNAL.—It 
may be gratifying to those who know how we 
have been opposed from the pulpit, to be informed 
that opposition from that quarter is rapidly pass- 
ing away. We now have as subscribers more than 
a thousand clergymen on our books, and others 
are daily joining. Here is a copy of a note just 
received from a reverend gentleman of Maine. 
When we have the clergy with us, we shall also 
have the people. 

Dear S1r: Last evening I received a specimen 
copy of your magazine, and while perusing its 
pages obtained much of profit and pleasure. I am 
aware that there are not a few who look with sus- 
picion and perhaps with ill-conecaled disdain upon 
your commendable enterprise, but I am glad to 
number myself among those who are not blinded 
by prejudice or bigotry. Please send me the Jour- 
NAL for six months—I have no doubt that I shall 
like it so well as to subscribe permanently. 8** 





Ziterary Aotices. 


There is a kind of physiognomy in the titles of books 
no less than in the faces of men, by which a skiliful ob- 
server will know as well what to expect from the one as 
the other.—BuTLER. 








Nores, Explanatory and Practical, on 
the Acts of the Apostles: Designed for Sunday- 
school Teachers and Bible-Classes. By Albert 
Barnes, author of ‘‘Notes on the Psalms,” 
“Lectures on the Evidences of Christianity,” 
ete. Revised edition. One vol., 12mo; pp. 
418; cloth. Price, $1 50. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. 


What is the meaning of this, that, and the other 
expression which seem so contradictory, and lead 
to so much bitter controversy? Different com- 
mentators come to different conclusions. One 
gives a Calvinistic interpretation, another the 
Arminian ; one makes everything bend to “total 
depravity,” or to baptism by immersion, etc., ac- 
cording to his school or creed. The Ged of one 
delights in “‘ punishing the wicked,” of another, 
in his “ all-merciful attributes,” and so on accord- 
ing to the faculties—colored giasses— through 
which different persons look at the same object. 
Dr. Barnes is believed to haye been one of the 
most impartial and truthful of our Scriptural 
commentators. Certain it is, his ‘t Notes’’ are 
accepted the world over, and nowhere more heart- 
ily indorsed than in Edinburgh, London, and in 
other centers of learning and civilization. Messrs. 
Harper are bringing out revised editions. 


Earte’s Dene. A Novel. By R. E. 
Francillon. One vol., octavo; pp. 187; paper. 
Price, 50 cts. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


No. 355, Library of Select Novels. 
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Tae AppLte Cuturist. A Complete 
Treatise for the Practical Pomologist, to aid in 
Pro ting the Apple, and cultivating and 
managin rehards. Illustrated with engrav- 
ings of Fruit, Young and Old Trees, and Me- 
chanical Devices Employed in Connection with 
Orchards and the Management of Apples. By 
Sereno Edwards Todd, author of ‘ Todd's 
Young Farmer's Manual,” “ American Wheat 
Culturist,” ‘‘ Todd’s Country Homes,”’ and 
“How To Save Money.” me vol., 12mo; 
Pp. 331; cloth. Price, $1 50. New York: 

arper & Brothers. 


From the seed tothe blossom and the fruit, here 
is everything about the apple: preparing the 
ground, laying out, selecting best sorts, planting, 
trimming, grafting, growing, gathering, grinding, 
wintering, drying, cooking, and eating. It is 
really a most useful book, fully illustrated, and 
adapted to the comprehension of common minds. 
It is worthy the widest circulation. We hope Mr. 
Todd will take up other fruits, and treat them 
in the same popular manner. 


Our Grrts. By Dio Lewis, A.M., M.D., 
author of ‘‘ New Gymnastics for Men, Women, 
and Children,” ‘‘ Weak Lungs, and How to 
Make them Strong,” ete. One vol., 12mo0; pp. 
388; cloth. Price, $1 50. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. 


Dr. Lewis “lets himself out’? on ‘Our Girls.” 
He loves the dear creatures; loves to talk to them, 
train them, take their measure periodically, and 
note how they grow and develop in body and 
mind. In this volume we have the methods prac- 
ticed by the Doctor in his training school, and 
pages of such practical information as all should 
possess. If the instruction of Dr. Lewis be fol- 
lowed as to the physical training of our girls, 
there will be fewer sick and feeble women in the 
world. Read “‘ Our Girls” and be wise. 


Tae Trapve Crircutar ANNUAL FOR 
1871 has been received by us, and a brief examina- 
tion assures us that Mr. Leypoldt has contributed 
a most valuable work to American literature. The 
preparation of a bibliographical guide of this kind 
has been scarcely attempted before on account 
of the numerous difficulties necessarily besetting 
a compiler, and the large expenditure which the 
publisher must incur before any substantial return 
could result. But the editor has ventured through 
the untrodden and dark way with a success, in so 
far as the work itself is concerned, which must 
encourage him, and we trust that the literary 
world will supplement in a substantial manner 
that encouragement, so that he may be invited to 
the preparation of successive annual issues of the 
work. The extent of the undertaking may be in- 
ferred from the title summary of contents, viz.: 
“Including the American catalogue of books pub- 


lished in the United States during the year 1870, 


with their sizes, prices, and publisher’s names ; also, 
a list of the principal books published in England ; 
a publishers’, manufacturers’, and importers’ diree- 
tory, and alphabetical list of nearly eight hundred 





articles suitable for sale at the book, stationery, 
music, and fancy-goods stores; a summary of 
American and English novelties, and miscellane- 
ous literary and trade information.’”’ There are 
four fine steel portraits with accompanying bio- 
graphical sketches of eminent American publish- 
ers, and other illustrations, which add not a little 
to the value of the “Circular.” Supplied to the 
trade at the office of The Trade Circular and Lit- 
erary Bulletin, 25 Bond Street, New York. 


Max Kromer: A ery of the Siege of 
Strasburg, 1870. By the Author of “ Jessica’s 
First Prayer,” ‘“‘ Nelly’s Dark Days,’ ete. One 
vol., 12mo; pp. 184; cloth. Price, $1. New 
York: Dodd & Mead. 


If one would realize something of real war, its 
effects on families in domestic life, let him read 
this little book. Here are the headings of chap- 
ters: Our Home in Strasburg; Lisbeth and Elsie; 
Refugees Seeking Shelter; Awaiting the Bombard- 
ment; The First Shell; A Fearful Night; The 
Terrors of the Siege; Danger Nearer at Hand; 
Sylvie’s Escape; Sergeant Klein; The White 
Flag; The End of the Siege, etc. Oh, the horrors 
of war! Where are the Quakers? 


Poems sy Lucretia Marita Davison. 
With illustrations by F.O. C. Darley. Edited 
by M. Oliver Davidson. One vol., 12mo; pp. 
270; cloth. Price, $2 50. New York: Hurd 
& Houghton. 


The acme of plain book-making has been reached 
by these publishers. Here are the sweet poems 
of one long since departed, but whose memory 
ean never be forgotten; set in the most legible 
type, and printed on the finest of tinted paper. 
It is a luxury to possess such a book as this. 
Will it “‘have a run?”” Not commensurate with 
its merits unless copies of it be placed in every 
public and private library. We need not particu- 
larize. Our word for it, it is one of the most 
excellent and sumptuous works of the season. 
Tue Count or Monte-Curisto. By 

Alexander Dumas, author of “The Three 

Guardsmen,” etc. Two volumes complete in 


one. Octavo; Pp 557; paper. Price, $1 50. 
Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers. 


After the death of Dickens, the Hvening Post 
asked this question, ‘‘ Will he live ?”’ and answer- 
ed in the negative. This Frenchman has written 
much, vastly more than the Englishman, filling 
both continents with his stories, and now that he, 
too, is dead, the same question may be asked, 
will he live? We beg to inquire why should he? 
Of what use would it be? Is it not better that 
he should not? How much better is the world 
for his having lived in it ? 


Howe’s Musicat Montary. No. 15. 
Boston: Elias Howe. Contains the following 


Songs and Instrumental Music: Original Boston 


and Dip Waltzes; On the Rhine Waltzes; Juliet 
Waltzes ; Blush Rose Waltzes; Feuille d’Amour 
Polka Mazurka; On to Paris March; Conferenz 
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Polka; Leight Zu Fuss Polka; Um Die Wette 
Galop; L’Amour Rheinlander Polka; Rosleim 
Auf Der Haide; Chatelar to Mary Queen of 
Scots; The Agreeable Young Man; Down Below 
the Waving Lindens; Come Sing to Me Again; 
Morning and Evening Star; Memory of Happy 
Days; The Tree; The German Rhine; Where the 
Grass Grows Green; Crossing the Brook; Wear- 
ing of the Green; Rocked in the Cradle of the 
Deep; He Will Return. All this for 35 cts. Is 
not this cheap enough? —— 


Tue I[LLustratep Carist1AN WEEKLY 
is the title of a new paper published under the 
auspices of the American Tract Society. Lyman 
Abbott, of New York, the well-known clergyman, 
is editor-in-chief. The first number indicates no 
small amount of taste and enterprise in the matter 
of its getting up, and we will own ourselves in 
error if the venture of its publication do not find 
ample support. Price for a year $2. Single num- 
bers 5 cents. 


Tue Ssaxker is the title of a new 
monthly paper published at Mount Lebanon. It 
is devoted to the exposition of religion according 
to Shaker theology. Price, 50 cents a year. Itis 
under the direction of the Mt. Lebanon Bishopric. 
Address, G. A. Loomis, Resident Editor, Shakers, 
Albany, N. Y. Among other interesting articles 
in the first number are the following: Who are 
the Shakers? Visit to the Shaker Settlement; 
Lines Suggested by a Visit to the Shakers—a Poem 
—by Charlotte Cushman; and the first part of the 
Biography of Ann Lee, the Founder of the Shak- 
ers. 


Tue Mercuants’ anp Bankers’ AtMa- 
wac for 1871. One vol., octavo; pp. about 300; 
cloth. Price, $2. New York: Bankers’ Maga- 
zine and Register, 23 Murray Street. 

A complete list of all the banks in the U. &., 
with just such other information as bankers and 
financiers are supposed to need, is given in this 
indispensable annual. —— 


Tar Kinpercartex. <A Manual for 
the Introduction of Froebel’s System of Pri- 
mary Education into Public Schools, and for 
the use of Mothers and Private Teachers. By 
Dr. Adolf Douai. With sixteen plates. One 
vol., 12mo; pp. 152; cloth. Price, $1. New 
York: E. Steiger. 

A German idea carried out and rendered practi- 
cally available to American parents, teachers, and 
educators. Mr. Steiger has performed a most 
useful service by issuing in English and German 
this excellent manual. —— 


Wonverrvt Escapes. Revised from 
the French of F. Bernard, and original chapters 
added. By Richard Whitcing. ith twenty- 
six plates. One vol., 12mo; pp. 308; cloth. 
~~ $1 50. New York: Charics Scribner & 


Facts vastly more entertaining than any manu- 
factured fiction, because true to the life. This 
series of wonder books promises to become im- 
mensely popular, and they are worthy. 





Tue Morntne Warcn is the title of a 
neat and cheap monthly for Sunday-school teach- 
ers and young Christians, published at 50 cts. a 
year by W. W. Dowling, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Mr. Dowling also publishes Tae LirTLe Sower, 

a weekly Sunday-school and family visitor, at 60 

cts. a year; also, Tae LitTLE WATCHMAN, 2 little 

paper for little people, at 50 cts. a year. Send 
stamps for specimen numbers. 

Locat Taxation: Being a Report of 
the Commission Appointed by the Governor of 
New York, under the Authority of the Legisla- 
ture, to Revise the Laws for the Assessment and 
Collection of State and Local Taxes. Revised 


and Corrected Edition. One vol., octavo; pp. 
74; by Price, 50 cents. New York: Har- 
per rothers. 


A carefully considered and well-arranged state- 
ment, by which the reader may form correct con- 
clusions on this very important subject. 


Brep 1x THE Bone; or, Like Father, 
Like Son. A Novel. By the Author of “A 
on Horseback,” etc. One vol., 8vo; pp. 
141; paper. Price, 50 cents. New York: 
per & Brothers. 


This is No. 357 of the Library of Select Novels, 
and, judged by the title, one may expect some- 
thing on the subject of hereditary descent. 


Tue Jewish MeEssENGER is a hand- 
some eight-page weekly, edited and published at 
243 Broadway, N. Y., by 8. M. Isaacs and Sons. 
Terms $5 a year. Single numbers 10 cts. This is 
the organ of the orthodox body of American Jews, 
is ably edited and handsomely printed. Those of 
our readers who would learn all about the move- 
ments of this people in America and elsewhere 
may find the information in the Jewish Messenger. 
Tue MutIneers oF THE Bounty, and 

their Descendants in Pitcairn and Noriolk Isl- 

ands. By Lady Belcher. With Map and Iilus- 
trations. One vol.,12mo; pp. 377; cloth. Price, 
$1 50. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


More interesting than any romance; full of 
thrilling adventure, descriptive of real life on sea 
and land. A history of more than eighty years of 
island—almost isolated—life, in which a colony of 
mutineers grew into a prosperous and happy com- 
munity. 
Tue Lover’s Lrsrary. Tales of Senti- 


ment and Passion. Vol. I. 12mo; PR. 240; 
. Price, 50 cts. New York: J. 8. Red- 
2. 


This No. i contains The Devil’s Pool, The 
Story of Leonard and Margarette, The Maid of 
Malines, Polly’s Revenge. Other volumes in prep- 
aration. 


Daisy Nicuor. A Novel. By Lady 
Hardy, author of “A Casual Acquaintance,” 
“Paul Wynler’s Sacrifice,” ete. One vol., 
octavo; pp. 144; paper. Price, 50 cts. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 

No. 356 of Harper’s unabridged and unaltered 

Library of Select Novels. 





